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ABSTRACT 

The contents of this publication include the 
background papers used at the Institute on Discovery Management for 
Supervisors of Library Branches Serving the Underprivileged and 
Emerging Community held July 26-August 13, 1971 at the Graduate 

School of Library and Information Science, University of Pittsburgh. 
It is the purpose of this publication to assert that a ’’bold new 
approach” to the evaluation of library service is needed in order to 
exert leadership in the patterns of citizens involvement and local 
control. The core of the problem includes these imperatives: to 
integrate library service with the community; to focus attention upon 
the imperatives of a right to read and new careers; to make the full 
range of information and communicative help which the community has 
to offer readixy available to persons in need; to increase the 
likelihood that concerns can be identified and help provided early 
enough to do some good; to strengthen the service program of the 
community library for the prevention of information dislocation. The 
citizens themselves should ultimately be involved in determining the 
kind of information programs they get. Without a situation-producing 
theory of communications, it is unlikely that librarians vill ever 
produce the strategies for community leadership. (Author) 
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papers provide background reading to and supple- 
the inservice training manual Leader- shiE_^ve^> 
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INTRODUCTION 



The contents of this publication include the background papers used 
at the Institute on Discovery Management for Supervisions of Library 
Branches Serving the Underprivileged and Emerging Community. The Insti- 
tute on Discovery Management was held July 26 - August 13, 1971 at the 
Graduate School of Library and Information Science, University of Pittsburgh. 
This Institute was founded under a grant from the U.S. Office of Education, 
Title II-B, Higher Education Act of 19t P.L. 89-329, as amended. 

A unique feature of the Institute on Discovery Management was the re- 
quirement that each participating branch library supervisor hold a mini- 
institute for community Leadership teams composed of branch librarians and 
neighborhood citizen liaison leaders. The manual on leadership develop- 
ment, used to plan the mini-institute is available from the Bookstore, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh under the title Leadership Development for Libra rians 
and stands as a companion volume to this publication. 

It is net the purpose in this publication to follow the guidelines of the 
voluminous literature of library management. Administration as is presently 
considered and practiced in library science is more nearly a chain of command 
than it is a lattice of communication. People and resources are considered 
more as tactics in, for example, a minimax/maximax strategy or as pawns in 
a PERT diagram than as humanistic elements in situations which call be de- 
veloped for discovery communication. If communication is employed at all 
it is delivered as part of the command structure rather than as the structur- 
ing of a developmental experience for the liberal education of participants 
in discovery situations. 

It is the purpose of this publication to assert that a "bold new apy^.^oach 
to the evaluation of library sen/ice is needed in orr^ i 'tcadership in 

the patterns of citizens involvement and local control. This approach is 
beginning CO emerge from a conceptually interlocking system of communica- 
tions theory and services . The core of the problem includes these impera- 
tives; to integrate library service with the community; to focus attention 
upon the imperatives of a right to read and new careers; to make the full 
range of information and communicative help which the community has to 
offer readily available to persons in need; to increase the likelihood that 
concerns can be identified and help provided early enough to do some good, 
to strengthen the service program of the community library for the preven- 
tion of information dislocation. After all, the citizens themselves should 
ultimately be involved in determining the kind of information programs they 
get. Without a situation-producing theory of communications, it is unlikely 
that librarians will ever produce the strategies for community leadership.. 
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A nerusal of library literature reveals that many hours have been 
spent ran "tMpt to^eflne the 
tL attempts made reveal little by ® 

laoTf nf a sense direction. It is hypothesized tnat me oouo h 
rvtllLd e^ts If at all In the minds of people In some segments of 

fhe population who have become active enough to do ® 

^ ^ , j-4-;,^ri Tn i-bncse Instances where awareness of being 

r5i‘riSVorrtorre\t;d\fcL'“ 

Lnts of the population who have not yet become activist oriented. 

As Ashby has pointed out. It Is the unstable system 
the most attention and h- f " /“^r^e ^^^mldi^^^ 

per renewing Llghborhoods is to work with unstable .subsystems 

rn“iir g^^fp 

fairiuv" whe« • 

no^ rtr*dyMmtcs'’of pifnrd ttou5i" crrnroatlve leadership, 

bu In 11 "rl^lve'^manlpulatlon of an Institutional 
ture. Negotiation and discovery rather than manlpu ative shategy 
should be the essential oharacterLrtlos of the social game. 

Irrmpratlve Is readably apparent where middle managers ai^ 

responsible for branches that serve the emerging neighborhoods. Contrary 
responsiDie lor di nrderlv routines are anathems. 

to the middle class areas. Predetermined order^y^rc^^^ 

patrons demand that order r>nly be dl ^ ^ command 

The u-twean .,a manager to negotiate 

wrrtri:^'Ss°ystrs «.ere IS a desp^^^^^^^ 

Sion that ^to do so will inevitably lead to 

ai:.neraliz==>d reaction Is but evident of the widespread lack oi ace„-vent 
rt^^o^cimmunloatlon. However. a situatton-p^uol^_^™^ 

teS d^Imlcs orplanned change. Middle managers 
branch llbrarlaras tnemarglng nelghborhoo s,^ oweve ' . 

how to negotiate with the xun-away ("revolutlonaty ■ 

unstable subsystems Jor a more productive community life for W grea..er 
nuimber. 



It Is for reasons such as these that a library communications 
research and instructional program exist at the GSLIS University of 
Pittsburgh. Through its publications and training programs, librarians 
are learning to apply methods and formulating communicative strategies 
in order to achieve a position of leadership in the social structure. 
Leadership entails the involvement of an ever widening range of 
citizens in the orderly and relevant decision-making processes. New 
methods and concepts of group counseling, leaderwhip training and 
community development analyses have been tested. 

Out of this endeavor in communications research and teaching has 
grown a pattern of theory and experimental control uniquely designed 
to provide librarians and supervisors with the knowledges, attitudes, 
and skills needed for developing training programs for their community 
worker staff members. Basic to the educational design is a simulated 
learning envir onment which has both off-line and on-line instructional 
components in order to help participants understand the relation of sin- 
gle-purpose "advocacy" programs to the support and funding of total 
library service in the community. The simulated environment is that of 
two actual countries rWestmoreland and Allegheny) and includes basic 
data from the U.S. Census which is continuously updated for each of 
townships. Land use, industrial, business, public, private, educcL- 
tional and informational data is also available in an on-line data matrix. 

The library-community dynamics game exists in a set of protocols 
and simulations, or case studies for individual and group involvement, 
for the various actual components of community enterprise for which 
relationships are posited by a professional situation-producing theory 
of communications. For example, simulations for the area of agency 
include those for county council, state and federal library and other 
funding agencies. In the area of the patron or recipient of the activity, 
protocols and simulations are available for neighborhood citizens 
groups, activist groups , and library liaison (satellite) committees, as 
well as trustee involvement, interaction and education for community 
change through the library agency . 

The national effort to improve the quality of life for every indivi- 
dual — to alleviate poverty, to improve educational opportunities, to 
combat lack of information access— have already begun to tax the 
resources of professional manpower to the limit. In spite of expanded 
training efforts, branch library communication programs face growing 
shortages of trained personnel who are expert in community development. 
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Most crilic.il of all Is the lack of ability to relate Information surprise 
to the ongoing dynamics of encounter situations. Library supervisors 
need training not only In community development but particularly in how 
to improve the performance of branch library personnel. 

The major thrust of much Federal and State programs is on the urban 
city and its hard-core neighborhood problems. Branch library service in 
most of the urban library systems of America is a "no-man's land" where 
many second-rate professional stciff serve without full professional train- 
ing and have little if any experience with neighborhood problems. This 
is tragic in an era when the problems of the urban core city damand the 
most effective dissemination of information and the development of 
community— related services of superior performance. 

When library administration particularly for the middle-management 
supervisor is examined with the aid of communications models, their set 
of principles and methods, one of the weakest areas of professional pre- 
paration, and professional in-service training and development is that 
of community development education. Each year, many professionally 
trained recruits go into the field of branch library service with only the 
most rudimentary notion of, and training for community, group, and power- 
structure analyses especially in the underprivileged community , This is 
compounded by the fact that library education for administration, histori- 
cally, has given little formal attention to any training for the community 
role of the librarian nor to developing the ability to use the methods of 
community development education for the broad informational and educa- 
tional purposes of actual and potential patrons in the emerging and 
underprivileged community. 

In much branch library-community relations , there is a tendency to. 

"rush into ill-conceived publicity programs" rather than give the neighbor- 
hood and its groups enough time to become aware of, and informed about 
deep community concerns and to discuss their purposes and interests in 
relation to program development, Llbr^ri^tis and especially branch llbrar^^ 
supervisors need training in community, group and power— structure character- 
istics and dynamics in order to overcome insecurity, lack of ability and the 
constant inclination to sell the patron publicity programs based on profes- 
sional standards rather than to understand people's needs and interests as 
the basis for any community development enterprise contrived for the educa- 
tional and informational enterprise. Librarians need also to become aware 
of the resources other than books, such as media and wide community refer- 
ral, which may meet the underprivileged need to better advantage than printed 
materials as well as the inservice training programs of branch library super 
visors. 
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Since the meaning of community development communication is not 
self-evident, the responsible administrative librarian needs training for 
the purpose of retraining his branch library personnel to help them pro- 
mote assess to the total community information and communicative endea- 
vor. Varied patterns will need to be tried and plans revised in the light of 
gvaluated experience. A single administrative blueprint is inadecjuate and 
out of data as soon as drafted. Communicative methods, not plans for 
control must be incorporated into the administrative processes so that 
library service can "create" the situations in which communication can 
occur. The library^ profession is too often regarded as the guardian of 
information sources, than as a source for community agents who can help 
develop human resources by making knowledge kinetic in the lives of people. 

Librarians are in need of communication methods which will reach those 
who are hardly touched by current branch library service. The forces of 
professional orthodoxy and the apparent lack of public initiative must be 
conteracted in order to involve the poor and uneducated in the processes of 
determining information policy in the community . If the patron is poor, 
undereducated and nonvocal he is usually given brief and mechanical access 
to books that will pass his time e.g. traditional outreach programs. On the 
other hand , if his socio-economic and educational position is more favorable, 
he is more likely to receive long-term literature searches and subject analy- 
ses relevant to his personal Interest. 

Inventiveness and research are needed . Even when special efforts are 
made to bring information services to the poor, it appears they do not under- 
stand its pote.itial let alone benefit from it. They do not conceive of their 
present difficulties in information terms or realize that counseling negotia- 
tions, and retrieval involvement can help them. Present indications suggest 
that methods which hold most promise are those which emphasize communi- 
cation rather than library standards, deal directly with the problems of living 
rather than with subject analysis , and meet emergencies when and where 
they arise in the neighborhood without traveling to the library. Much more 
attention should also be given to the development of new career roles for 
selected "indigenous" persons who in numerous ways could help to bridge 
the gulf between the world of the professional librarian and that of the poor 
and i. neducated where help is desperately needed. 

Innovations are clearly required if Indeed as librarians believe informa- 
tion and communication are to be rnade relevant to the daily needs of the 
underprivileged. One possibility with which there has been considerable 
experience^ at least in the American Heritage Project, is group information 



servlco. However, even though the librarian multiplies his talents by 
a factor of six of eight or more, little continuing attention has been 
given it by the profession as a major communication or for that matter 
supervisory method. Another method includes career and "crisis" con~ 
sultation where a few moments can be spent in active reflection when 
a person reaches the end of his own resources and the normal sources 
of information support run out. A particularly imaginative instance of 
crisis consultation in which librarians have participated in the infor- 
mation hotline which serves a variety of patrons: teenagers, addicts, 
alcoholics . 

Another promising Innovation is the use under professional direction 
of people without professional training to provide needed interpersonal 
contact and communication. Some experimentation is underway as is 
indicated by Floating Librarians in the Community , a report of the USOE 
funded Title II-B institute held at the University of Pittsburgh, summer, 
1970. Still other innovations, more radical in departure from the tradi- 
tional individual approach, will be required if the major institutional 
setting of youth and adult life — school and job — are to be modified in 
ways, that promote the constructive handling of life stresses on the part 
of large numbers of people. 

Effective branch library service particularly for underprivileged and 
emerging neighborhoods requires that no problem groups be excluded 
from attention just because they do not now use the libraries or their 
problems do not fit neatly into prevalent categories of professional 
interests, or because they are hard to reach. Naturally, the branch 
library system cannot be expected to achieve magical solutions. But 
it it takes the approach of involving more citizens in policy determinat^ion, 
it has taken an opportunity to contribute toward a rational attack on these 
problems . The skills that are required may be more those of the manager 
librarian worried about his span of control and professional standards. 

Community branch library Information centers can find ways of using 
responsible, paid volunteers for limited or extended periods of service. 
There is a great reservoir of human talent among American citizens who 
want to contribute their time and efforts to significant enterprises. The 
Peace Corps, the Vista program. Project Head-Start have demonstrated to 
a previously skeptical public that high-level, dependable service can be 
rendered by this new-style volunteer. The contributions of the poor, the 
undereducated and the underprivileged is an untapped but significant 
resource for the growth of Information service particularly in the emerging 
neighborhoods. 



The comprehensive community information access program and the 
branch system in particular should devote an explicit portion of its 
attention and resources to staff development. Both program evaluation 
and experimentation are rarities . Staff members commonly consider 
themselves overburdened by routine service obligations . The programs 
of branch libraries as well as staff performance are seldom evaluated 
systematically and tend to continue in operation simply because they 
0xist and no one has data to demonstrate whether they are useful or 
not. Continued evaluation and experimentation would serve immediate^ 
interests in attracting and retaining top quality staff, as well as in 
maintaining an atmosphere in which creativeness can thrive. 

The need for an imderstanding of innovation has been stressed. The 
other side of the coin is the need for adaptability to the lessons of 
experience and to changing requirements of the community. Flexibility 
and adaptiveness as a characteristic of library service, i.e. changed 
patrons, does not "just happen" 5 it must be planned for. The natuTau- 
course of events is for library systems to maintain themselves with as 
little change as possible; and once radical departure is countenanced, 
the librarians have no experience in appropriate methods. Citizen 
participation in policy making can provide for the periodic self-review 
of policies and operations, with participation by citizens. and staff at 
all levels, and by outside consultants if necessary. Self-review b^r the 
staff feeds into general review by community leaders , in which each 
group satisfies itself concerning the adequacy with which the policies 
that it has set have been carried out. 

There exists in most branch library services today situations where 
neither the supervisor nor any of the professional staff have received 
formal training in community development education. While general courses 
in administration., mass media communication and the social foundations 
of library science have been taught in library school curriculums for 
many years, the actual interpersonal, group and community methods of 
analysis and development have been largely obtained by professional per- 
sonnel throvigh an intuitive understanding of their role on the job. 
Consequently, librarians do not generally serve the community as cat- 
alysts in order to promote the identification of group interests and 
problems , the use of demontrations and other educational strategies ^ for 
citizen involvement, nor muster liaison with a wide range of community 
resources and understand that funding for library service is a commit- 
ment of the total community. 

It is for reasons such as these that this publication has been 
made available to the library profession. In using this publication, 
librarians should avoid their usual tendency to expect meaning to 
leap from the page upon a single linear reading of the text. Under- 
standing of the content of this publication will become kinetic when 
used with its accompanying manual, Leadership Development lor Librarians , 
in actual inservice training programs. 



CONTEXT OF ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITY 



Community organization is both a context and a process involving 
hxjman relations and having wide applications in many fields. Through 
community organization human relationships are initiated, altered or 
terminated to meet changing conditions. Basic human relationships are 
facilitated by the role of agency to agency, agency to community and 
community to agency. Community organization is a basic democratic pro- 
cess which can be effectively practiced, in many circumstances, by lay- 
men without the help of professionals: 






"Democracy is spiritual in nature. It is a basic process, 
and human feelings. It is freedom to live, to choose, and 
and be responsible. It is a process by which free people 
in a free society are in communication with one another, 
and together mold and control their own destiny at the 
neighborhood or community level." (Richard W. Poston, 
Democracy is You. Harper, 1953, p.6). 



Community organization is the matrix of purpose and method for any 
social agency, whether at the local, state or national level. It is 
practiced by every social agency in its struggle for suri/ival and devel- 
opment . Community organization should be a joint process but it is one 
in which professionals all too often have the last wqSd. Cocimunity or- 
ganization is a vertical liaison between a local agcmcy and its state 
and national affiliates as well as being a horizon^ liaison network 
in the local community. / ’ 

Community organization is a process widely used in the network of 
relationships that exist in any social structitire and especially the 
community. No person, nor agency lives for .^itself alone but always as 
a member of a group and a community. Community organization is a major 
method through which the library^ relates to the world around it and keeps 
its services geared to community need: 

"Our libraries are buldgirig with recorded knowledge, and we 

have had to invent the microfilm because we no longer have 

even space enough to store our records of research. Yet 
with all our accumulated intelligence and specialized know- 
ledge, human beings grow more frustrated, problems of society 
multiply, and the mess in the world grows worse" (Richard W« 
Poston. Democracy is You . Harper, 1953, p. 4). 



Library service rests upon a foundation built out of such disci- 
plines as psycholo^, psychiatry, sociology and other related social^ 
sciences. The librarian constantly has heed to understand the indivi- 
dual, the group, and especially the collective behavior out of which 
social institutions develop. All librarians, regardless of administra- 
tive affiliation, are required to accept the objective reality of forces 
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outside librarianship, to work with these forces in cooperative endea- 
vors, and to exert leadership in making the community a common founda- 
tion of creative and critical thinking whether by the individual or 
group. At the least, librarians are required by the objectives of their 
profession to help the community define its information needs and work 
to establish satisfactory information-transfer situations. 

Community organization is integrally related to the common content 
of problems, philosophy, knowledge, objective and method which charac- 
terizes library science as a whole. Whenever in their daily lives people 
feel the need and Impulse to apply informed and deliberative direction to 
otherwise intuitive social developments they make use of library science 
principles. Recorded knowledge must have been collected and organized 
before one can expect a librarian to make information kinetic and re- 
late it meaningfully to the interests and concerns at hand. 

The interests and concerns for which the librarian makes knowledge 
kinetic emerge out of the problems of social structure, individual per- 
sonality and their interrelationships. Such problems, of necessity, are 
identifiable, definable and ultimately solvable only in terms of parti- 
cular forces and circumstances either in the social environment or in 
people themselves. The central objective of library science is to faci- 
litate social adjustment through the development and constructive use 
of situations where the meaning of knowledge and information can become 
kinetic in the lives of people. 

This objective does not seek to change arbitrarily either the en- 
vironment or the people involved. On the contrary, a method is intro- 
duced and a process sustained whereby information is made meaningful to 
the problems of social relationships and adjustments. Those involved 
in problems are assisted in finding solutions satisfying to themselves 
and acceptable to the society of which they are a part. Professional 
objectives are implemented when librarians help individuals find satis- 
fying and fruitful relations among the social realities within which 
they are involved. In addition, implementation is facilitated T>/hen 
larger environmental arrangements and relationships are adapted or modi- 
fied for the satisfactory social adjustment of all people in the community. 

Library service operates upon a faith in human beings, in the in- 
dividualistic ways they employ to educate themselves continuously and in 
their inherent right to choose and achieve thqi^ own right to choose and 
achieve their own destiny through social relations of their own making 
within a stable and progressive society. Library communication has a 
deep appreciation of individual differences and works for social pro-- 
gress through the integration of social differences within the common- 
wealth. All library service as well as the agency itself are tested by 
their impact upon individual lives, and by the community when promoting 
meaningful utilization of information for the individual and common good. 



Library service is a communicative, not a controlling function. It 
is cooperative, not manipulative. A communication 

those who need and want to make use of it in order to facilitate adjust 
ment, to foster constructive relationships or to attain specific in ivi- 
dual ends. Librarians maintain a sensitive awareness of what happens to 
people who decide to make information kinetic and meaningful to their 
lives. Even though the outcome rests with the information user, the 
librarian's skill is consistently addressed to freeing and enlisting an 
honest and responsive involvement of persons in the communication process. 

The librarian seeks to facilitate the individual's contribution to 
the communicative experience by clarifying alteratives and 
quences. by analyzing factors that enter into choice ^ 

ion and'relation of the information elements to the individual obj^tives, 
available resources and to tSae a^lications sought. The core of the pro- 
cess for the librarian is a .Giscnplined use on himselrr ^ direct rel^';^°°® 
with people, and in the strranegic, immediate and economical exploitation 
of infcxmation sources wherever these need be located. 

The librarian, in addition- is a representati.ve of a socri age^y 
which determines by its choiatr of purpose and policy, the limits within 
which the professional perisdn can operate. The library agency intr^uces 
into the development o^-che individual as well as group purposes and inter- 
relationships a stake in the outcome v/hich the larger community has as 
well as the basic fe^bcial structure within which lesser relationships 
must find a rola. 

The library agency represents the stable social enterprise within 
which individuals and groups find adjustment. It sustains and protects 
the librarians in the helping, self-controlled use of himselr as a commu- 
nicator, and exacts from him disciplined restraint in the use or his own 
will and power. The library agency preserves the basic democratic quality 

of non-controlling, non-propagandistic communication as well as sustains 

the essential framework of a stable and progressive society. 

Gommunity organization helps librarians accomplish their pre-^ 

fessional objectives , >especially in their deliberately directe e orts 

to assist gfbups in attaining unity of purpose and action; for genera-^or 

specific objectives. Community organization facilitates social adjust-^ 

msht through the attainment of tangible and specific ends. Conanunity or- 
ganization is a long-term method, not a goal, which the library as a co- 
ordinating structure sha^^ with all other agencies and organ5_zations. 

The community is also composed of many powerful and ten disc o^^ 
forces that take a much longer time to become integrated than do indivi- 
duals and face-to-face, groups. Any community should be the master o i s 
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own destiny. Mistakes may be made, but the community is also a reser- 
voir of insights and strengths which struggle to find outlets in the 
formulation and achievement of its democratic purposes. 

The Group Enterprise ; 

Attitudes may be reversible but some continuing catalytic influences 
must be used to change them. The interactive group is a powerful tool 
for such catalytic activity. The group . ^ .iicates in microstructure the 
dynamics of the real system and permits the ^j/ewking out of essential ele- 
ments. The group can focus on an examinat;i;on csf its ov/n processes, en- 
abling participants to analyze and learn feom Tshat krappens . It provides 
an instrument to detect interpersonal prohlLems^ Twhicsi are projected aad 
Illustrated in the group. The group process aicceleistes the search 5or 
solutions stilulated by individual and shared persan^l identification 
with the problems. 

The purposes of group activity are to demeilop significant and posi- 
tive relationships among participants that will bea— ±he stress of problem 
analysis, and mobilize such participant atriitadas as will produce effect- 
ive collaboration and problem solving. Lay vniunteexa should be re- 
cruited on the basis of their readin>esE to marticipadie not only in actual 
nfeighborhood library problem-solving but also in laboratory approaches 
and encounter simulations. Participants ars frequently bright, articu- 
late and emotionally mature. As a result their intellectual skills and 
interpersonal styles can affect the pace and quality of community devel- 
opment. Obviously considerable community involvement is an essential 
prerequisite but none of the participants should be obligated towards any 
particular position on the issues alive in the neighborhood. Each parti- 
cipant should be able to "try on" a variety of positions which may be 
at variance to social pressures in the neighborhood as well as to the 
preconceived vested interests of the library. 

No group participant (whether librarian or neighborhood liaison 

person) should be expected beforehand to play any kind of coordinating 
or leadership role other than that which develops out of group activity. 
This encourages individual response and informal leadership to emerge ^ 
which is appropriate to the setting. Disruptive behavior if it emerges 
either by withdrawal of overt dominance will have to be resolved either 
in the group experience or in the encounter simulations . To consider 
branch librarians as observers would be detrimental to the fluid partici- 
pation and deep personal involvement of the group training. If branch 
librarians are not initially involved, the other participants may develop 
an inhibiting dichotomy between process and content which would be de- 
trimental to the overall objectives of the project. Actually, the role 
of the librarians should become less and less differentiated from the 
neighborhood liaison person as the project continues. 
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It would of course be important if neighborhood liaison persons 
had the long range objective of working for certification as a library 
technical assistant and eventually professional training. However a more 
immediate and tangible objective should be held up to the participants 
including both branch librarian and neighborhood liaison p son. This 
objective could be a project such as a library-community study as a commu- 
nicative method or a continuing study and analysis of the complementary 
roles of branch librarian and neighborhood leader. 

The tangible task need not be a single proposal. It ntiy initially 
be the product of group interaction. But divergences will i(.evelop as 
each participant gains in his ability to analyze problems and undertake 
experimentation. Substantive knowledge will tend to increase as a re- 
sult of group participation in the problem-solving process. Variations 
will occur and result in differing models for the intersection and commu- 
nicative enterprise of each neighborhood. 

In any event, the role of the supervisor in the overall process 
cannot be minimized. He must possess the cognitive flexibility and 
creativity to raise for consideration a wide range of innovative appli- 
cations that are consistent with community development and the long 
range objectives of his library system. Of even greater significance 
is his ability to relate these objectives to the wide range of behavioral 
outcomes expected by citizens in a pluralistic society. 

It is seldom desirable let alone obvious to librarians to have to 
consider that the products of communication are changes in human be- 
havior. Nevertheless, communication should exist to develop changes 
in the reallife situations. Few people are interested in knowledge for 
its own sake. Certainly citizens in the emerging neighborhoods of the 
underprivileged community are impatient with any information that is not 
immediately useful. Group sessions that are not based on the actual 
living conditions of poor people are irrelevant and exhibit the doctrin- 
aire approach of white racism. 

Consequently, the major criterion of group programs is proficiency 
in achieving results. The librarian must ensure that the information 
provided and the skills developed are immediately relevant. to action in- 
volvement. Since however, real-life skills are often too complex and 
too interrelated with the activities of others, the librarian is faced 
with the necessity of creating conditions withii^ which many communicative 
activities can occurs Each interpersonal interface, each group encounter 
is but one element in, or sample from the continuing enterprise of 
community development. 



Behavioral Outcomes of the Administrator* 



The role of the evaluator in communication is important. The 
ability to measure is the ability to prescribe the 

which Lmmunicative activity can occur librarian 

teristics which are most likely to succeed in neal life. The iprari 
who can specify human behavioral outcomes will :determ7.ne 
communication and ultimately modify the commun^y m which 
oarticinate The importance of this function of determining behavioral 
gofls S ta^en LrioLly by every few librarians. But unless it is done 
tris difficult to reach and impossible to hold the interest of people 
in tL iiiihSrhoods. Actually! many supervisors have the understanding 
ind ability to exert leadership both in the branch library system and i 
tie feigiSrhoods. Supervisors may need assistance only to the extent 
of establishing priorities and of mustering their 

terns of communicative activity. The following summary of knowledges, 
insights and skills is provided as a review checklist: 

Understanding and U tilizing Sociodra m a for Communicat ion enablesthe 
librarian to make explicit the Relationship between materia^, 
and methods, and the significant symbols (hero myths ^ ^ 

of the community as well as the elements (scene, act, actor, 
purpose) of the situation within which communication can occur. e 
!uch as the following are employed by society to keep the social purpo 
under review through criticism: 

Play and recreation provide the primary experience of social 

contact . 

Games inculcate the power of rules as a basis for social order. 

Parties and social gatherings develop etiquette or manners as 

a way of relating of,v a social basis. 

Festivals increase social integration through fellowship. 

Ceremonies uphold the social roles necessary to preserve 

the social order. 

Drama provides a symbolic base for the social order. 

Rites provide a fundamental grounding of social drama on the 

laws of the universe. 

UnHerstandine Persons and How to Deal with Them helps the librarian 
appreciate the valJe of the individual in the group as a , 

including needs, basic motives, distinctive abilities, interests, aptitudes 
and his behavior as a basis for facilitating his own growth: 
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Basic urges and needs that motivate behavior include the desir? 
for social recognition, achievement and success, security, grour- 
belonging, and new experiences. 

Extent to which members of the group are able to find satisitacb'^cn 
for these basic urges and needs. 

Difference between the symptoms and underlying causes of be3iav:^i3ii* 
patterns observed in group members or participants. 

Individual differences as applied to personality, abilities and 
interests as well as utilizing this concept in the understanding,' 
of each group member as an individual. 

Use of simple observational techniques, such as behavior rating 
scales or anecdotal records for the observation of individual 
behavior. 

Psychology of the particular age group involved such as poor 
children, adolescents, young people, adults. 

Use, when necessary, vocational guidance resources but allow 
members to grow in their own way, at their own pace. 

Principles of interviewing in dealing with simple behavior 
difficulties of m^bers of the group* 

Objectivity toward various forms of conduct manifested by 

members of the group. 

Guiding the Social Development of the Group Members enables the 
librarian to work with the group so that the social development of group 

members is most effectively facilitated; 

Stimulate members to accept and carry responsibility , face problems 
together and work co-operatively toward their solution with initi- 
ative and creativity. 

Develop in members an understanding and appreciation (preferably 
through contact with) of person or groups of different racial, 
economic, national, or religious backgrounds; 

Stimulate interest in social problems and guide the expression of 



interest and idealrS towards appropriate social action in the 
home and community. 

Understanding and Utilizing Basic Concepts of Learning helps the 
librarian utilize the elementary principles of learning that apply to 
the leadership of groups: 

The laws of learning; law of practice; law of effect; law of 
readiness. 

Multiple learnings; primary, associate, and concomitant learnings 
implicit in every situation or activity. 

The steps in a learning experience; Proposing, planning, executing 
and judging. 

Specificity of learning and the conditions under which transfer or 
spread of learning is most likely to take place. 

Levels of incentives to learning; rewards or punishments; social 
apcroval or disapproval; inherent worth of the activity or exper- 
ience itself; skill in stimulating the individual to respond to the 
higher and more mature incentives to activity and behavior. 

Motivate participation in the program for its own sake rather than 
on the basis of some extraneous incentive, such as awards, points, 
or competition. 

Understanding and Guiding the Group Process helps the librarian 
with groups and the group procv^ss of interaction, so that he can guide 
the group process most effectively and facilitate the growth of members; 

Kinds of groups (primary and secondary) and the functions of their 
respective roles in the deyelopment of persons. 

Use appropriate techniques, such as friendship finders or socio- 
metric sc&les to study the interaction in the group; its cohesive- 
ness; friendships within the group; status of each member i.e. the 
extent to which he is accepted, ignored, disliked or rejected. 

Organize a group work with the responsible officers and committees 
and utilize more effectively the social controls in the group. 

Develop a spirit of unity and cooperation within the group in order 
to increase the integration, cohesiveness and morale. 



Estailish and maintain rapport within the group without resorting 
to "cheap" methods or abdicting the appropriate role of communica- 
tions leader. 



Help each individual to become accepted, feel a sense of belonging, 
and find satisfaction of the basic desires for recognition, friend- 
ship, new experience, achievement and security. 

Develop within the group a sense of responsibility for its own life 
and program as well as evaluate its mores, standards and behavior 
patterns and to develop approvals around the higher standards of 
conduct . 

Developing and Gu iding the Group Program helps the librarian achieve 
understanding and skill in undertaking a program that will contribute 
effectively to the needs and growth of the members of the group: 

Program consists of all the activities, relationships, interactions, 
and experiences that enter into the life of the group, i.e, situation 
producing as well as use the resources in the community. 

Discover, stimulate, refine, and expand the interests of group mem- 
bers in developing a purposeful program of activiites with variety, 
richness, and balance. 

Work effectively with the group through officers and committees 
responsible for program planning in order to originate, plan, carry 
out, and evaluate group projects. 

Utilize in prpgram building a combination of methods, such as dis- 
cussion, talks, planning, reading, audiovisual devices, trips and 
other foims of action in order to achieve continuity and depth, 
to help the group plan a long-range program so that activities grow 
out of 'previous activities and become related to anticipated pro- 
grams. 

Use printed resources, such as agency manuals, books and articles 
on group education, mental hygiene, and special program resources 
as well as community resources. 

Understanding the Total Community enables the librarian to work with 
the group most effectively in the light of. the forces and resources of the 
community: 

History, population and socio-economic features of the community. 

Mores, customs, dominant personalities and groups in the community 
and their impact on group members. 
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Home and neighborhood backgrounds of the members of the group. 



Educational, religious and social agencies of the community. 

Resources in the community that may be utilized for the group s 
program. 



TTr.<^Prs^■/md^n g the Library Agency enables the librarian to work wxth 
the group ^sT’effectively in the light of the agency's purposes, xdeals, 
programs and resources: 



Agency history, traditions and organization. 

Agency philosophy and purposes as well as policies and their bearing 
upon the leader's task. 

Program, equipment, facilities and personnel of the agency. 

Place of the agency in the community and its relation to other 
agencies. 

Formulatine Obiectives helps the librarian to identify adequate^ 
objectives for the group in the light of the agency’s purposes and the 
needs of the individual members: 

General objectives of informal education and communication as well 
as the objectives of each individual in the group. 

Nature and importance of educational objectives and why they should 
be clear, specific, person-centered and individualized for each 
group member. 

Objectives for specific activities by analyzing their potential 
primary, associate and concomitant learnings. 

Translate objectives into appropriate program experience for parti- 
cipants. If the development of responsibility or cooperation is an 
objective, opportunity must be provided for the members to practice 
responsibility or cooperation. 

E valuation of Program Results enables the librarian to appraise the 
program and the growth of members as a constructive means for improvxng 
both the program and his leadership: 

Understand the purpose and importance of evaluation. 

Evaluate the content of the group program: variety, richness, 

balance, and continuity. 
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Evaluate development of the group itself, coheeiveness, center 
of interest, degree of cooperation and responsibility. 

Evaluate the development of each member of the group on the basi 
S thf objectives f^ulated by him, through examination of group 
records^ behsvior rating scales. 

Coord i nation of Library Servicg. : 

-rdinated library service can be effective in promoting an in 

ro:^rit^!'Tead^^:h!raS:iM-irtirsh^^ 

istiation,^Ihose major concerns ore with market analysis studies arf con- 
Cenrana^isirstudiL, the findings of which will be used to establish the 
s«ciSc«ioL for information control devices. The ccmunications staff 
hKeuuS:te responsibility for all decisions as to info^tlon control 
methods in order to create situations within which 

motion surprise) con occur. Progromatlc aspects ore developed under si 
categories ; 

1. Who or what performs the activity? (Agency) 

2 : Who or what L the recipient of the f 

3. In what context (s) is the activity performed? (Situation, 

Framework, Scene) „ . \ 

4. What is the end point of the activity? (Goals, Terminus) 

5. What is the guiding protocal of the activity. 

(Purposes, Statements, Policies, Procedure) 

6. What is the energy source for the activity? _ 

(Motivation to serve, to participate, to communica ) 

Considerations of Agency are developed under the principles or^_ 
elements of a coordinating structure service 

summarize the frustration which most 

in the community. Given its legal base, librarians can Lake leadership 
for library systems development and coordination which is impossible for 
other types of agencies. 

At service outlets in the system, professional librarians should be 
stationed at points of first contact with patrons _whether '^e Premi 

or out in the community. Librarians should be skilled in interviewing, 
guidance counseling, group and community work. They should 
in educational psychology and communications. Their purpose is to matce 
Ilflllal riur^Kr re s^Lces within libraries anc elsewhere in the commu- 
nity. There is often a basic dichotomy between twfchnic a 1 service 
librarians under managerial administration and communications librari 
under leadership administration. In other words, communication 
Jstrshould have line authority over library operations ad- 

ministration is a communicative method, while manageria 
works out a formula to get people to produce. 
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Consideration of Client or Patron are based upon two major factors: 
models of thinking in the problem-solving process, and audience research 
or market analysis. Market and audience research identifies interests 
and concerns, while the models of thinlcing guide the patron in his inter- 
face with the knowledge store. 

The requirements of market and audience research are particulary met 
when the functions of a coordinating structure begin to operate. A con- 
tinuous study of community needs and interests is conducted. Communxty 
resources and information services are identified as well as the services 
and programs of agencies and organizations. The community needs, re- 
sources and services are made known to the community as a whole, Out-ot- 
community resources are obtained as soon as the need for them is antici- 
pa ted. 

These general methods or policy areas are made more specific in 
actual interfaces with patrons, whether as individuals or as groups. The 
scale in this area including nominal and ordinal elements are ranked from 
high to low: 

, .continuous study of community needs and interest. 

..identify community resources, 

..identify programs and services of all agencies and organizations. 
..make known Community needs, resources and services. 

..obtain out-of-community resources when needed. ; 

The mere transfer of information or transportation of data is not 
sufficient to meet the interests and concerns of the patron. Once the 
indexing lables have led the patron to a space in the document file where 
information surprise can occur , he may bring a variety of models^ of think- 
ing to the process of interpretation. The nominal and ordinal elements of 
general problem-sol viiig and critical thinking include the following: 

..identify felt need, or personal problem. 

..define felt need or problem. 

. .develop a tentative solution. 

..mentally elaborate solution to identify related topics. 

..decide Upon a solution (hypothesis) . 

, .verify solution through experimentation. 



. .appralsB experimental findings and made a decision. 



, .review decision and project to future problems. 



Knowledge stores and their indexes require a slight shift of emphasxs 
in the general problem-solving model, which is specified in the requxre- 
ments for browsing, whether in the card or document file. Browsxng xn the 
index requires a more rigorous awareness of classxf xcatory codes than 
document browsing. Additional work on classificatory-retrieval as vit- 
iated by Merrill in Code for Classifiers may yield a coromunxcatxons model 
of retrieval. 



Considerations of context include two foci of attention: on-premises 

interface with patrons and the social groupings. On premises, any library 
in its service routines and building layout is organized as servxce xn 
depth." Casual and referral inquiries (i.e. cognitive develo^ent) are 
counseled near the entrance, while research (i.e. cognitive flexxbxlxty) 
is conducted in areas more removed from the entrance. In either instance, 
staffing is professional with a high degree of proficiency in counselxng 
and retrieval. 

Of f-premises, contexts include various patterns of social grsupings 
revolving around the triad of interpersonal, group and community activity. 
Such group ings represent the on-going contexts within which services are 

provided and a body of methods and techniques have already been developed 
by the profession. Scales which have nominal and ordinal .value have been 
suggested by research in other disciplines and indicate the type of xnter- 
personal interface sought by patrons when consulting the communxcatxon 
sfirvices of coordinstsd libr3j?y sfirvicfit 

..stimulation or encouragement to think through problems and 

assess resources for its solution. 

. .obtain recognition and sympathy, and acceptance of his feelings. 

..opportunity to discuss various aspects of a problem and get 
information. 

..advice regarding what action to take. 

. .T^elief from his problem by discussion other things. 

In order to realize its objectives and pursue its accomplishments, 
library service takes advantage of team strength of the service staff, 

both in subject content and group work-specialization. This is facxlxtate 

by a single network system where state support is available to all types 
of libraries, both for information acquisition, organization, ^ and trans er 
as well as for communication services. A coordinating council xs made up 
of the staff representatives from communication services. 



Coiranunlcation services combine the various .library interfaces with 
the community as well as Interpersonal, group and community development 
for all age," educational and socioeconomic levels. All staff have a 
generalist preparation together with an age and subject specialization. 

They are recruited for their ability to work on a team and to move from 
one context or interface with flexibility and accomplishment. 

Considerations of goal or terminus revolve around the end point of 
the activity. Specifically, library science has addressed itself to a 
sense of order whether personal, social or knowledge oriented. Librarians 
have a clear apprehension of entropy (the disorder to be overc^e), the 
negative entropy (information) to be achieved, and the professionally 
appropriate and effective entropy reducing (control devices) systems. 

The matrix produced by matching entropy reducing systems with social 
contexts suggests the taxonomic range of communication situations for which 
coordinated library service is responsible. It is difficult to discuss 
objectives without at the same time considering evaluation. Areas in 
which measurement scales for a coordinated system can be developed grow 
out of the axioms of the profession and include such elements as the following 

..per capita income. 

, .performing functions of a coordinating structxire. 

..number of operating satellite groups. 

..speed with which inter library loans are made. 

..extent to which volunteers are Involved with library service. 

. .degree to which censorship is lackii^ . 

..ntimber of documents (materials) to which rapid access is available. 

Considerations of protocol grow out of purpose, policy and procedure 
in coordinated library service. The system is essentially an information- 
processing administrative concern where information takes the form of data 
about objectives, environment and resources. The function of the communi- 
cations staff is to create relationships, or communication experiences be- 
tween citizens and the knowledge which coordinated Ixb-rary service has to 
diffuse . 

Statements of method or policy describe these relationships or areas 
(who, what, why, when, where) of interface which the communications staff 
encourage both in motivating people to participate and to learn. Sources 
of objectives and goals for coordinated library service include the fol- 
lowing: 
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..professional standards. 

..community interests. 

..institution of which library may be a part. 

..user needs and concerns. 

..potential user needs and concerns. 

Considerations of energy force include motivation to serve, to parti- 
cipate, to communicate and to promote wider use of information xn people s 
lives. Leadership administration is involved with services that will mo- 
tivate people to participate in information surprise experiences. Medxa 
are so orchestrated into a comprehensive communications program as wxll 
saturate the community, make it difficult for people to avoid thinking 
about the issues of concern, and get the "talking chains" goxng m the 
community. People generally do want to overcome the limitations of dis- 
parate experiences. 

Communication services are involved with methods, or in the creating 
of new ones, that vrill motivate persons to learn and to communicate. 
Communication librarians stationed at the first point of contact with the 
public, have the ability to work with all ages and Interests in at least 
sufficient depth to make referral to more specialized library and/or 
community resources. Coordinated library service owns all media of coimu- 
nicatioh, or in smaller systems shares ownership with other agencies of 
informational or educational cbininunic at ion. 

Group Project Work : 

In undertaking project work among professional librarians* o.t is 
important to have a frame of reference (preferably a theory) within which 
to imbed it. This is provided by a guide to the significant aspects 
of user interface with the library as well as; the necessary backup services. 
It is important to pinpoint areas where resistance to change could develop 
when former habits of acquiring information and of participating in edu- 
cational services may have to be modified. 

At the outset, it is important to state the broad objectives of the 
proposed library program in relation to its community or the institution 
or organization of which it is a part. Such a procedure will help to an- 
swer the question of why an informational and educational service is 
needed at all as well as what characteristics of the users it will satisfy. 
The user group(s) have to be defined as well as their levels of interest 
and those who will be excluded. 
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The development of one type of library service should be explored in 
relation to the extent which cooperative activity is undertaken with other 
libraries in the community, state and nation. Cooperation should have^a 
beneficial effect on all the possible products of the informational and 
educational services used by the public(s). Some consideration should be 
given before policies are written as to the kinds of services which might 
be offered and how these services are related to the characteristics or 
the various user groups : 

Counseling and guidance. 

Docunient references (bibliographic citation). 

Abstracts of documents. 

State of the art summaries or reviews. 

Actual information, opinions 03 zr 

Documents. 

Group and Cioxnmunity developmesstt ^wnrk. 

Policies constitute the general method by which professional staff 

interface with the user public. Policy inclaidfea the best professional 

expertise subordinate to community and user ^^is. Through policy, the 
patron enters the system and by means of professional expertise is taken 
to any other point in the system he may wish to go, A partial list of 
policy areas might include the following: 

Materials collection Mass media 

Library organization Agency cooperation 

Community resource file Special groups 

Public relations Organizations 

Materials use Community leaders 

Since policies ara carried out by professional staff, it is im- 
portant to list the number and preparation of personnel who are to assume 
responsibility for the service: counselor librarians, information special 

ist, report generation and other literature searchers, librarian Vs librar- 
ians, group workers, community development personnel, lay volunteers and 
community resource persons. Ways and means should be considered whereby 
the informational and educational services staff can be kept informed of 
concerns in the community, curriculm plans and changes, or research acti- 
vities of specialists. 



The location of the director or chief librarian within the adminis- 
trative structure of the institution or organization should be determined. 
Staff-librarian relationships should be developed in personnel policy - 
Often overlooked in policy are two important matters: communication 

librarians require an order of priority over technical services s<.aff; 
inservice training is required as well as the production and use of train- 
ing manuals and other manuals of operation. 

It is important to determine the probable cost of providing an in- 
formational and educational service in terms of initial capital as well 
as continuous operating costs. An estimate should be developed as to tirrfs 
willingness to pay on the part of patrons. Cextainly some figure should! 
be determined for the cost of not providing any information and educational 
service for the community or institutional organization. In any event, 
plans will have to be developed in order to obtain and present data for 
cost accounting and system evaluation. 

Not only do the actual user public(t) need to be defined, but also 
the timetable and methods to be employed in leading the potential user to 
information sources. Once the users have been identified it is possible 
to list the subject areas and levels of treatment which will interest them. 

It is then necessary to list the volume and the transience of each type 
of document which can be expected to contain the subject matter required 
by the patron. 

Implied also is the fact that the type of document should include a 
consideration of the form in which subject matter is presented. Inner 
form documents, are inextricably bound to their subject matter, whereas 
outer form documents contain many subjects. Each outer form is more 
closely related to one step in the genesral problem-solving model than to 
any particular subject matter. 

The speed of access with which each type of user needs informational 
and educational services will have to be determined , Access includes the 
period, either from the time of question to response in terms of infor- 
mation retrieval or program developed, and/or from the time of document 
acquisition by the system to user notification of its contents. The re- 
mote user must be considered by providing services perhaps by mail, inter- 
loans, telephone, teletype, or on-line. 

Documents are generated internally as well as externally. The prior- 
ities and criteria for evaluating documents must be developed for both 
the acquisition process as well as the elimination of obsolescent ones. 

To some degree, the available reviewing, abstracting and indexing services 
will be used to identify the existence of those documents by type and volume 
which are to be acquired. Non-document materials, so called, such as news- 
paper clippings and community resources will be collected as well as the 
vast output of the media producers. 
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Some documents will be generated lacally, particularly media materi- 
lals. The local production of media materials gives the user an insigmt 
into inductive composition which it is (£ifficult if not impossible to ob- 
tain in any other way. Depending upon iits service orientation, some media 
centers will produce materials extensively, while others will primarily 
purchase them and locally produce materi.als only as a last resort. 

There are however many other types of internally generated documents 
which wlUl be incorporated- into the information service such as archival 
material, reports,, correspondence, memoranda. Some methods will have to 
be established tc screen, select and organize such documents for retrie- 
val purposes. Many internally generat&d documents may be restricted and 
given confidential access only, or be in a form difficult to use. Changes 
may have to be considered and undertaken in the form or format of intetr- 
nally generated documents to accomodate an information and eiucation^-x 
service. 

Tha majoritj’ of documents acquires; will be indexed by subject ct^ent, 
but many will sijsply be calendared or roughly self-indexed in a vertdxcal 
file. Consequently, it is important to determine, how often and in what 
way the subject interests and points of view needed in use wxll chansE 
among actual and potential users and whether these changes can be pre- 
dicted. Considerations of use are especially critical when the questions 
of reindexing, recataloging or reclassification arise. If any concepts, 
subject matter and points of view are common to the total collection, or 
to significant subsets then these areas should be indexed, subject analyzed 
or abstracted in order to cover all aspects of subject matter considered 
important by various users of the service. 

Policies and procedures will have to be written to serve as guide- 
lines for the kinds of persons (not necessarily librarians) who will index 
and abstract the documents, as well as for the normalization of terminology 
or the lack of it. In any event, some study will have to be undertaken 
regarding the variations in terminology which exist in the documents. A 
thesaurus or other subject authority may have sufficient flexibility to 
provide the necessary cross-referencing and cluBtering of teratinplogy* 

Both documents and their indexes (purchased or locally produced) 
must be stored in such a way as will maximize use whether in a manual or^ 
an automated system- Access to the collection in terms of several special- 
ized files at various locations with perhaps some duplication has to be 
studied and compared with one centralized file where there is but one 
point of access. The available storage devices such as she 3.ving, micro - 
reproduction, data processing will be compared in terms of costs and 
capacity £oir service and as building bloclcs in future expsnsion* 



Few attempts have ever been made to organize the i 5 ervice aspects 
an informational and educational agency in a way that '±s functionally 
isomorphic with foviman development. What study there xss on the maturation 
process of the selff-actualizing individual has not frequently been 
employed in the diagnosis of information needs and development. The isame 
careful analysis of steps which have taken place in the flow-chart scriiool 
of reference work should be applied to other developmental needs of ttfie 
individual whether ior counseling, guidance, group work or community de- 
velopment • 

The process of continuous evaluation and feedback is probably tfcie 
best way to expedite orderly change. Everyone concerned with the infor- 
mational and educational service should be involved in evaluation. 

3pp^3isal includes both those who provide the services, as well as the art— 
ual and potential patrons, r’omparison of achievement with objectives with- 
in a program leads to more growth than comparison of one program with an- 
other. 

The service public (s) actually do evaluate programs sometimes vX,fxectly 
and sometimes through elected officials. Objectives should recede as .idiey 
are approached. Evaluation should be more concerned with results thsn with 
energy spent. Circulation, hours open, money spent may account for Czisnte 
and energy, but in themselves reveal little evidence of changes wrought 
in behavior. The evaluation of services should be concerned with outcomes, 
i.e. results and changes in people in answer to the question: What differ- 

ence does this activity make? 
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STRUCTURE VERSUS COMMUNICATION 



The elements of a situation producing theory of administrative 
communications vsis developed in the first section of this report. The 
value of such an approach is that it not only identifies the general 
purpose of a prrtxiiesEion in contrast to a discipline, but also considers 
the functionalL €-lexnients which will enable a profession to create the 
situations lox* cunditions that will help people reduce disorder in their 
Hives. If rrfaes^e elements are coordinated and promoted by a communicative 
a^dminist.ration, librarians will rapidly become the communications agents 
they have sought to^ be for so long. 

A discipline is characterized by its ability to produce research 
results without, regard fox situations in which the results may be used. 

A discipline xs xsmerested in acquiring knowledge for knowledge sake, 
^Frequently the bench scientist simply performs experiments and produces 
nnx'elated resulirs^^ The theoretician then attempts to relate these facts 
via a unified theapry that explains various relationships. The applied or 
mission oriented scientist then attempt to apply these theories to further 
the chronological development* In contrast to a discipline, a profession 
is dedicated tc nerving man by r*educing the entropy in man and in his en- 
vironment, A profession is usually characterized by a code of ethics, 
control over the education of its members, a set of techniques, and a 
philosophy that can be used to reduce entropy. The library and infor- 
mation sciences profession produces communication situations in which 
entropy regarding the symbols in society is reduced. 

In society today, there may be a plethora of organizations or in- 
stitutions attempting to cure the ills everyone believes to be present. 
Perhaps by combining some of these groups better service could be 
given to all people. There is one social institution, however, that does 
function as a service agency to individuals , groups, and communities. 

The library can exert a coordinative effort among these organizations. 
Coordination of services can be given if the library staff and trustees 
understand each other as well as their publics. However^ understanding 
can occur only if the administrator communicates the problems and possible 
solutions to his staff, his trustees, and his public. 

In administration, there appears to be an essential demarcation and 
significant shift in emphasis between communication and structure. Commw- 
nication occurs within the context of a situation producing environment. 
Communicative activity has as its objective, concensus among the partici- 
pants -- the arrival at a position which may be implemented by the admin- 
istrative structure. If external constraints ; prevent complete implementa- 
tion, then the proposal is returned for further negotiation. In the pro- 
cess, policies are modified and purposes may be redefined. 
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‘problem solving model of communication offers both supervisors 
and stBrrt: the opportunity to learn and communicate together. Personnel 
trainin^r ^nd development proceed not only in one direction where the 
supernal gives knowledge and know-how to the employee, ihe supervisor 
aLso -Ixess^ '=^42 opportunity to learn since it stimulates upward communication. 
It aliSE:* r?jis 3 tes a climate for high-quality decisions and changes since 
it ’rise thinking of persons most likely to have supplementary ex- 

perieiir:^... Resistance to change is a common enough obstacle to progress. 
The prai^Tc^m— solving process does not merely remove resistance, it also 
act±vB^y!^ rand stimulates change. 

may be many reasons why individuals are recruited to the pro- 
fessiczii: librarlanship. Certainly the literature of recruitment serves 

as a of the attempts made to attract into librarianship the con- 

tinuing .;^^sl^-learner. The ideal librarian has always been as a mature, 
liberaiEi' educated person capable of counseling the development of indi- 
vidualsi, [groups and the community more by example than by precept. 

The Bryant study ( The Public Librarian , Col^imbia University Press, 
1950) of the professional librarian for the Public Library Inquiry has 
served for a quarter of a century as an indictment of an undersirable. type 
of professional person. In the intervening years, library administration 
has grown as the professional method for promoting the continuing self- 
development of staff members. The major techniques employed are the 
appraisal interview and the group process based in a systems approach to 
communicative activity. 

Of iH 3 x:aniount importance is the group process which helps the indi- 
vidual oxjsrcome his limitations qua individual. It is all too easy for 
the indiv^.dual to view cind assess reality from the ego center of his own 
subjective dispositions. When the individual is a self -actualizing and 
mature self-loarner , the example of his leadership may be beneficial. 

But ever ioday, tx^enty-five years after the Bryant study, the profession 
is stiliL suffering from a misguided and tragic era of excessive indivi- 
dualism>“±n librarianship. 

Underlying the traditional approach to management is the notion 
that the interests of the administrator and the librarian are one and 
the same. Objectives xnust be mutually implemented by both parties. Maxi- 
mum service should be the principal object of tiaiiagement . This state can 
only be achieved when the individual librarian has reached his highest 
state of efficiency. The work of the library should be done with the 
smallest combined expenditure of hxmian effort. The po3. ley-making level 
is composed of those individuals who axe responsible for overall direction 
of the library or information center: board of trustees, head librarian, 

chief of branches, personnel director. Middle management includes those 
who are r^ponsible for the execution and interpretation of policies 
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throughout tht library and for successful operation of divisions and depart- 
ments. Supervisory management includes persons who are responsi e or 
final execution of policies which are carried out by employees under thexr 

direct: ion. 



The fundamental management functions are considered to be those of 
planning, organizing, motivating, and controlling and are aplicable to 
all types of enterprises— hospitals , governments, schools, busxness, 
armed forces, and libraries. Managers perform the same functions regar 
less of their place in the organizational structure or the type of enter- 
prise. The supervisor of pages and the director of libraries each perform 
the fundamental functions of management. The only dxfferences between 
them are the differences in objectives, the magnitude of the decxsxons 
made, the amount of leadership required, and the compl^ity of the sxtuat- 
ions. Management theories and principles are applxcable to all executxv 
in all occupations and professions. Managerial knowledge and experxence 
are transferable from one job to another regardless of the type of enter- 
prise. 



Administrative Perspective : 

Historically, library administration has been devoted to the Mnagxng 
of staff, resources and services more as physical objects than as human 
entities in a context where communication could occur. Consequently, 

'chere has been a considerable emphasis upon the control devices o cowman 
structure, job classification and performance rating scales. 



It is therefore not surprising that systems analysis, and more re- 
cently operations research, have had a considerable impact upon library 
administration. Obviously, to develop management programs which reduce 
delay in the delivery of materials to the patron, in controllxng the bud. 
get and in minimizing costs does not happen by accident nor in xsolatxon 
from administration. Simulation modeling, heuristic problem solvxng an 
algorithmic definitions may be fancy names for the managemei't functxon 
but they do indicate processes of thinking which place the librarxans xn 
better control of library routine. 



Library education has slowly been getting away from the textbook 
and case study approach to administration. The trend is toward xnvolving 
the participant in simulations and role playing to help him develop some 
skills in interaction with others. It may be that the administratxon o 
an institution superficially seems wall organized as far as the formal 
structure goes. The informal structure however of the organization is as 
important if not more important. Elements of the organizational patcern 
such as the grapevine can be used to great advantage by administrators. 
Students of administration should be aware of it. Insight into the xnfomal 



structure of a particular organization can then be applied to other or 
ganizations and to society in general. 



There is another facet of operations research which exerts an in- 
fluence similar to that of an "achilles heel". While the needs and in- 
terest of patrons seldom if ever* fit the neat categories and steps of 
PERT programing, management procedures developed along these lines soon 
raise rather serious questions about client understanding and accept- 
ance as well as the limited range of interpersonal problems that can be 
attacked by operations research. It soon becomes evident that the pro- 
blems raised are those of communication which requires analysis in commu- 
nications research. 



To examine the library function with the aid of the elements of a 
situation-producing theory of communication requires a cybernetic theory 
of communications and feedback as opposed to a linear model in which men 
and resources are moved sequentially as checkers in a game. In or er to 
do sc, the profession will have to change its orientation from a wait 
and see" response to demand to a communications position of social rele- 
vance and responsibility. In his concluding chapter. Share (1) rather 
pointedly indicated that librarians had to wait until patrons demanded 
services before providing them. Stone (2) on the other hand took the 
"Madison Avenue" approach to the necessity of actively creating infor- 
mation demands in the minds of citizens in the community. In general, 
librarianship has not made this transition even though there are move- 
ments towards it by younger members of the profession (3). 



The demands which Stone and others have continued to make on the 
profession sounds heretical to most librarians. But it is scarcely 
revolutionary. More than thirty years ago, Waples (4) pointed that 

message production (including library service programs X ® 

in terms of social conditions, and social conditions in terms of message 
production. Few librarians would deny that the elements of a coordinating 
structure in the community constitute the functions of a library system. 



Aided by communications research (5), administration becomes more 
than a PODSCORB framework and more than the hierarchy of control drawn 
on an organization chart. The administrative context ' develops a charac- 
teristic way of behaving. It becomes an adaptive control organism with 
perceptual input, information interpretation and output effects. The 
purposes and goals of the agency indicate the range of social stimuli to 
which it will pay attention. The policies and methods exhibit the scope 
of its interpretation of the social stimuli. Services and programs pro- 
vide feedback to the corymunity on the stimuli which it collectively pre- 
sented to the library. 
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When it comes to evaluating administration, the Librarian appears to 
be adept at looking critically at his methods, the services and programs 
he offers. Librarians appear to be the greatest critics of themselves 
more in a self -pitying than in a creatively productive manner. There 
seems to be a lack, however, of evaluation of the purposes and goals of 
the Library as a service agency. 

It may often be that staff members are not sure, or only have a 
vague idea of what the ultimate goal of Librarianship and the Library 
is. When the question arises. Library educators oftentimes hedge the 
question and the student is left to flounder and decide for himself. 

This kind of question needs more discussion and critical analysis. 

A formal organization has explicit. Limited and announced objectives. 
The creation of the organization arises problems of delegation, direction, 
control, communication and the assumption and use of authority. For the 
organization to grow it must be adaptable both to changing social pressures 
and to technological innovation. The organization must have at Least two 
adjustive mechanisms. Organization mediates between society and the or- 
ganization's formulation of goals (ecological). Organization has to de- 
termine effectiveness of performance (performance-f eedback) . 

The Librarian manager is caught in two predicaments; structural and 
cultural. The questions of authority, morale and productivity vie with 
those of democracy and participation. There is a tendency to foirm oli- 
garchies within democratic, as well as in more explicitly authoritative 
organizations. Informal groups circumvent the policies of the formal 
oligarchy and authority groups. In fact, the human relations approach 
to administration emerged as a criticism of scientific management. 

Any bureaucratic striacture facilitates its Legitimation of authority 
through the definition of areas of competency, rules for distributing 
rewards and punishment, the rules that govern the power of an office, 
the careful selection, competency and training of individuals who fill 

the offices in a bureaucracy, the hierarchical organizational structures, 

greater authority at the top of the structure. The bureaucracy is usually 
self-perpetuating through the promotion of persons from within the 
organization to higher Levels. This practice ensures continuity through 
Loyalty, selection procedures and training. The system so developed xs 
designed to accomplish organizational objectives. 

The elements of such a system are usually itemized in the following 
way. An organization must have objectives. The work of each person 
should be confined to a single function. There must be one head and 
one plan for each group of activities. Each person should receive orders 
from one person and be accountable only to him, A person who is held 
responsible for certain results should be given authority to achieve 
them. Each decision should be delegated to the lowest possible level. 
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A limited number of people whom one superior can supervise or who have 

access to the superior must be specified. A hierarchy of 
of -authority runs from the chief executive to his immediate subordxn 
and so on down to the lowest employee in the organxzatxon . 

decisions should be handled routinely lower level managers whereas^^ 

problems involving unusual or exceptional problems should be 
higher levels. 

The librarian needs a model by which his understanding °f the 
library is adequately represented in order to intellxgently guxde th 
develo^ent of the library. Ideally, the demands a 

tablishes the operational goals of a particular Ixbrary. h „ 

sible for the library, however, may assess the bibliographxc nee s 
community in a way not equivalent to the demand the communxty makes on 
it Any incongruity expresses itself in conflict between trustees 
the uppL manalemen^ of the library intensified to^^the degree xn whxch 
the librarian exhibits a "professional orxentatxon . 

What does the bibliographic universe contain, and what can the xn- 
dividual library supply from it? An analysis of thxs problem can begxn 
by distinguishing information and its communication. . , 
being transmitted by a variety of channels of xncreasxng complexxty and 
size. The problem also includes the increasing number of orpnxzatxons 
with which the library is in functional relationship. This lea s to 
distortion as various channels are forced to attempt to deal with xnfor- 
mation not appropriate to them. 

The library has qualitative as well as quantitative problems. 

There is a general lack of measurement of th0 functions, limxtatxons, 
needs and potentialities of the librar>^. Aggregate 

through sampling and interview techniques, can determxne ^ 

are considered to be and what goals are actually bexng 

distinction between real and ostensible goals must be also deteraxned. ^ 
Statistics need to be interpreted with reference to an xdeal set, or ear- 
lier statistics from the same or similar organizations. Behavxora 
measures of characteristics, actions, . can also be measures of effectxve- 
ness. 

Administrative communication bears an organic relation to society. 

It is not separate from the rest of society but reflects the structure 
and development of society. The scope of communicative actxvxty as well 
as the patterns of communication networks, which determxne where xnform 
tion flows and to whom, indicates the valence of information to the c^- 
munity. The content of communication at any partxcular moment reflects 

the socio-economic and cultural value patterns. The range of cxtxzen 

participation (volunteers) in communications programing reveals he 
cratic philosophy of the agency and its contribution to partxcxpar ory 
political development. 
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Administration and commiani cation are symbiotic elements in society. 

The more people are able to participate in the decision-making activities 
of their communities ^ the more they will tend to develop self-awareness 
and feel the need for information and continuing education. As adr'ni- 
strative communication begins to function as a cybernetic system there 
will be a greater awareness of community objectives and of the necessity 
for a community programed for continuous learning. 

There are few communities without some element of discontent and the 
strain should be channeled into productive activity. A certain amount of 
discontent is necessary in order to motivate citizens to participate in the 
communicative enterprise. According to cybernetic theory ^ strain should 
be relaxed temporarily as a reward before being built up again. Communi- 
cative administration is the social method for mustering resources in the 
commurxity and invotivating participation. Community development communi- 
cation is the social method for motivating citizens to educate themselves 
continously as liberally educated persons. 

Power accrues to the disseminators of information. It is for this 
reason principally that the library at least in America was made the 
responsibility of boards of trustees who were free of political and 
sectarian vested interests. But this practice has more often than not 
been considered as a protection for the librarians than as an unparalled 
opportunity for widespread programs of social communications. The sooner 
administration is viewed as a: commioni cations process^ the sooner it will 
be possible to develop a systems design for the communicative contexts of 
dyad 5 group and community library services. 

When power accrues to the disseminators of information^ libraries and 
librarians become powerful forces socially^ politically and economically. 
Power does not come because the profession simply hands out information^ 
or because it knows where to find information. Perhaps the word “data” 
should more often be substituted for "information” as the service content 
in most day-to-day library operations. If librarians disseminated informa- 
tion^ daring to interpret it;> care about what is being done with it and 
make sure that all citizens cannot avoicL receiving information^ then 
librarianship as a "powerful” profession would not br mere rhetoric. 

Libraries in the United States evolved as an instrument to combat 
evil forces in society and to perform as an educational institution with 
the belief in the power of books to transform common attitudes;, to combat 
evils 3 or to raise the cultural level. Libraries were termed the "poor 
man*s xmiversity*' . Early founders believed that library service would 
bring the common man in from the streets and serve as a tool by which man 
could educate himself. Essentially j, the main objective of the library has 
been that of providing materials for educational purposes. 



Supervisory Considerations; 



The complexity of the structure i- libraries has resulted in a break- 
down of coimauni cation. When the structure 

finds it much harder to relate to others xn the organxzatxon. In 

atmosphere, morale may be low, dissatisfaction but^continues to 

individual employee is given no room to grow and develop but c°ntxnues to 
work at a highly specialized task which has Ixttle meanxng for himel . 
communicative management of hum,an resources h^ever ^ 

the cybermetic model of communication especxally xn the « 
solving, evaluative interviews and staff meetings. 

As a means of overcoming obstacles to communication, structural 
tiess" i e structuring the organitation according to the problem at tend 
aS r^servinfrtgid structuring for implementation, is one solution 
may inSovatlon, freedom, autonomy, 

development, higher morale, and satisfaction, 

becausi unaVr this principle there will be less emphasis on J^^hority.^^^ 
PoYnmnn-i osision besides being broad and overlappxng^ wxll be ^ 

co™^SSmate iratl direftions. The following methods may he considered 

as a way of achieving structi;ral flexxbxlxty; 

Appraisal interview shifts evaluative emphasis from the employee to 
the constraints and problems of the job. 

Group dynamics which helps the employee move ^ 

of his^n personality to the teamwork of communxcaoxve admxnxstratxon. 
Community development enterprise provides the 

wherein staff can develop and emerge, as communxcatxoBS leaders. 

For these reasons, a different theory of working with people xs 
-coded McGregors' theory "Y" of administration is based on more adequate 
assumptions about human nature and motivation. Involvement, ^ 

and^nteraction are essential elements in any program of organxzatxonal 

communications : 

Management is responsible for organizing the 

enterprise— money, materials, equxpment, people— xn the xnterest 
economic ends. 

people are not by nature passive or resistant to organizational needs. 
They have become so as a result of ejjperience xn organxzatxons . 

'^he motivabion, the potential for development, the capacity for 

j.ne moux/aox n, -rpnflTnPss to direct behavior toward organx- 

assuming responsxbxlxty, the readxness uo axieco i.cii«vx 

zational goals are all present in people. Management does not put 

them therl It is a responsibility of V°.cS?n VVlVs S? 

for people to recognize and develop these human characterxstxcs for 

themselves. 
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The essential task of managentent is to arrange organizational 
conditions and methods of operations so that people can achieve their 
own goals best by directing their own efforts toward organizational 
objectives . 

The word "structure" connotes rigiditv to many people. Certain 
factors, however, affect it and make it responisive or adaptive to change. 

It is obvious that communication is correlated with administration. 

When there is a change in communication patterns v/ithin the library, or 
any institution for that matter, structure--as it really is rather than as 
depicted by the organization chart — will correspondingly change. The head 
librarian who tells everything to his secretary may eventually find out 
that his subordinates go to her rather than him for information and communi- 
cation. Structure will also change as clientele j staff, technology, re- 
sources, size and the community change. 

Structure is important because it would be inefficient and inconceiv- 
able to have any employee appointed to some position which he knows little 
about, i.e., its place in the organization, relationship to other jobs. 
Without clear lines of functional specialization, it would be impossible 
to train employees to succeed in new positions , Without clarity of struc- 
ture, both communication and administration would be poor. Structure is 
important because communication tends to follow the lines of "he organiza- 
tion's structure and its functions. Thus, some communication will be 
intended for one area of concern, but not for another. 

The span of control of each administrator can be increased by making 
the hierarchical structure flatter. As a result, the number of levels 
within the organization are reduced. By doing so, the cutthroat competition 
among employees, the lack of cooperation between departments and units, and 
poor criteria of success can be mj,tigated. In such a system characterized 
by reduced management supervision of details, primary emphasis would be 
placed on the employee's personal initiative and capacity. Increased free- 
dom of commimi cation and increased freedom over means for getting his job 
done would permit the professional librarian to grovr and develop in a way 
impossible in organizations favored by the scientific management school: 

Libraries that seek individual growth, autonomy, freedom of communi- 
cations, or a constant and accurant flow of information to decision- 
makers will have to deemphasize structural rigidity. 

The innovative organization will not be afraid to have overlapping, 
duplicating, and broad definitions of duties, communication lines, 
and responsibilities. 

Communications, beside being broad and overlapping, will be freer and 
legitimate in all directions. 
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There will be less emphasis upon authority, more upon problem solving, 
and of reaching the pre-established goals of the organization. 

The organization will constantly restructure around problems at hand. 

The usual, present-day type of hierarchical structure will be saved 
for solution implementation. 

Departmentalization encourages resistance to innovation because it 
results in parochialism. Departmentalization operates today to assign 
Jurisdictions rather than meet goals. 

Innovation and effective problem-solving v;ill result only when employees 
can disregard the limitations of their present positions in a rigidly 
defined hierarchy that does not permit them to put their talents and 
skills to use anywhere within the organization. 

Less supervision of employees, rather than more, may be needed. This 
ca/i be done by making structure '''flatter," i.e., by having less departments 
and divisions. The result should be an emphasis on the quality work and 
freedom of work rather thar on fulfillment of the details of work. The 
individual may be given, thereby, more freedom. Consequently, his morale 
should increase as tension (dissatisfaction) is channeled into innovative 
activity. When the iridividxxal is closely supervised, he is given no room 
to grow on liis own. This t3cpe of administration results in inefficiency. 

The employee has little motivation. He feels no sense of individual im- 
portance. The implication is that no feedback. Hence, administrators be- 
cause they will not be communicated with, will not be able to make good 
decisions. 

The innovative and efficient organization, on the other hand, en- 
courages freedom of means and freedom of communication in the hope that 
individuals will be encouraged to grow on the Job and that morale will 
thereby be increased. In order to insure potentially more communication 
to the administration, the organization that is innovative will enco\irage 
its members to continue a liberal education, or more professional train- 
ing. The innovative organization will, further, emphasize decentralization 
since this too has been noted to increase morale and personal growth. De- 
centralization refers to how much administrative work is done bj!" the head 
of the institution himself. In a decentralized system, the planning, or- 
ganizing, leading, and controlling is done by departmental and divisional 
heads rather than by the head librarian. 

To be truly effective, communication must be at least a three-direc- 
tional affair; downward from top management, upward from the employees, 
horizontally and diagonally in both directions. Top management must dele- 
gate responsibility and authority to individuals Icwer in the organization. 
Any type of delegating or instruction requires communi cation. Most admini- 
strators recognize the necessity to convey to subordinates the information 
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necessary to do their jobs; hut few know how to communicate. Communicatxon 
is not complete until it is understood hy the recipient. The understand- 
ing may not he the result of a specific communication, hut rather should 
have arisen from the entire situational atmosphere. Many people thxnk only 
of verbal communication, communication is in fact ansrthing to which people 
can attach meaning. Meaning may he transferred through many charme Is rang- 
ing from hi^ly sophisticated methods such as television to a smile of 
approval or a sisare of "boredom. 

No matter how carefully the administrator plans, the organizational 
and operational aspects will not, and cannot, he carried out unless he can 
communicate. Instructions must he understood before they can he carrxed 
out. No amount of planning can become effective unless hoards are made to 
recognize the needs of the community and the library's ability to fulfxll 
some of these needs. Communication methods for dealing with personnel, 
patrons, hoards, other libraries are much the same for all types of li- 
braries. 

Policy formation is a communicative function. Major policies pertain 
to the over-all objectives, procedures and controls that influence the or- 
ganization as a whole. Minor policies cover relationships within a part of 
the system, with greater emphasis on procedure and details. Major polxcxes 
make up that body of principles and rules of conduct which governs the 
library in its relationships with its pattons. Minor personnel policxes 
pertain to specific departments or mits. For example, limch hours xn pub- 
lic service areas may of necessity be staggered, whereas in technical ser- 
vice areas the established policy may be for all employees to be free at 
the same hoixr . 

Policies must be stable, yet must be flexible to meet changing condi- 
tions. Stable policies tend to dispel imcertainty and foster a feelxng of 
security among patrons in their relations with the library. As far as an 
employee is concerned, the policies of a library are usually represented 
by the daily contacts with his immediate supervisor. The director “i^st 
inform the visors at every executive level of any changes or modifi- 

cations in policy. It is indeed a sad situation when lower echelon employees 
first learn of such changes through the channel of office gossip. The 
library director may use one or more of the follov/ing methods oo communi- 
cate his policies; 

. Written staff .manual, . covering library policies at the time 
of issue, with supplements to cover changes. 

Memos, bulletins, booklets. 

Verbal instructions . 

Conferences presided over by director, and attended by all 
department heads . 

Conferences (staff meeting) attended by all personel . 
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Methods of communication vary, depending upon urgency and importance 
of the policies to be communicated. In most cases, however, the policies, 
decisions, and rules of the director should be in written form, even though 
thev may have been given orally. This provides a record which may be used 
fo/latL reference. The staff man'aal is probably the best means of secur- 
ing standardization and serves as a frame of reference for solving prob- 
lems and for evaluation. 



The administrator of a library has, as his responsibility, the ^nage- 
ment of the library. He must see that the goals and objectives of ;^he 
library are formulated, explained and communicated to the board of trustees, 
the staff, and the community as well as being fulfilled. In 
the administrator must get the job done through the “best use of his sta..f 
members. This is not an easy task, but the degree of diffi>.-u y e a 
ministrator has will depend largely on his own actions. He may be an 
autocractic, democratic, or laissez-faire type of administrator. Tnat may 
be his decision, but his objective is to develop his staff to their fullest 
potential which is difficult to accomplish in the hierarchial structure of 
most library organization. 



Agency executives, personnel committees, workers being supervised 
and the supervisor himself all have responsibility for snaring in the 
evaluating the supervisor: 

1 To what extent do the individuals and groups in the administrative 
program seem interested, reasonably continuous and progressive 
in their program experiences? 

2. To what extent do the staff being supervised show definite changes 
in attitudes and growth in skill in working with groups? 

3 . To what extent do the staff in the agency or department seem to 
be working together with continous growth in cooperation? 

4. To what extent have staff members developed an attitude of learn- 
ing that carries over into their day-to-day work? 

5 . To what extent do staff accept responsibility for participation 
in agency, interagency, community and city-wide functions? 

6 . To what extent do staff members read widely and attempt to keep 
up with new material as it comes out? 

7 . To what extent are statistical records kept current, and are they 
richer in performance content as a result of supervision? 
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8. To what extent are staff clear on agency function and purposes, 
and to what extent does their work with groups reflect this 
clarity? 

9« To what extent have staff learned to evaluate themselves and to 
initiate their own study programs? 

10. To what extent is staff tenixre increased so as to minimize the 
loss of momentum caused by rapid turnover? 

11. To what extent does the supervisory program itself seem to ad- 
vance to higher levels as volunteers and staff members grow and 
develop? 

12. To what extent does the supervisor establish effective working' 
relationships with those supervises and to what extent is he 
able to express himself in easily understood language? 

13. To what extent does supervision help staff members understand 
and deal with individual problems of group members? 

14. To what extent does supervision help staff learn how to analyze 
the total group work situation and then develop appropriate plans? 

15 . To what extent do staff participate with supervisors in laying 
out the details of the year-round supervisory program? 

16 . To what extent does the supervisor visit and observe project- 
groups to get first hand material on their progress? 

17 • To viiat; axtent; does the staff member make critical evaluations 
of his work 'c^i^h the group? 

There are many principles of administration, and Fayol has advised that 
principles should be flexible and capable of adaptation to every need. It 
is a matter of knowing hew to make use of them, which is a difficult art re- 
quiring intelligence, experience, decision and proportion. The most widely 
known principles of management have been set forth by Gullck. His word, 
POSDCORB, is perhaps kno-wn by anyone who has read anything concerning man- 
agement; 

Planning, that is working out in broad outline the things that need 
to be done and the methods for doing them, to accomplish the purpose 
set for the enterprise. 

Organizing, that is the establishment of the formal structure of 
authority through which work subdivisions are arranged, defined and 
co-ordinated for the defined objective. 
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staffing, that is the whole personnel function of bringing in and 
training the staff and n^intaining favorable conditions of worK. 



Directing, that is the continuous task of making decisions and em- 
bodying them in specific and general _ orders and instructions and 
serving as the leader of the enterprise. 

Co-ordinating, that is the all important duty of interrelating the 
various partes of "the "work. 

Reporting, that is keeping those to whom the executive is responsible 
informed as to what is going on, which thus includes keeping hxmself 
and his subordinates informed through records, research and xnspec- 
tion. 

Budgeting, with all that goes with budgeting in the form of fiscal 
planning^ accouxitiing and control. 



These seven principles of Gulick have sometimes been reduced by 
combination into four ma^or areas of concern. These four elements may 
serve as the basis for a systems approach to management. A system xs a 
number of parts which work together to produce a "whole" result. If the 
parts relate harmoniously, the result will txirn out well and there wxll 
be fe^-7 problems in achieving it. The systems approach combines an under 
standing of system with an understanding of management. The systems 
approach in managing is the coordinated planning, organizing, actuatxng , 
and controlling of individual functions to accomplxsh a hoped-for result 



Planning is a commitment to a particular course of action believed 
necessary to achieve specific results. Planning is stating what action is 
necessary, why it must be done, where it will take place, when it wxll take 
place, who ^1 do it, and ^ will it be done. The sequence to these 
questions is very important. Planning must take place in thxs order, ^ ^ 

for each step is dependent upon the preceding step for successful aefxnx- 

tion. 



Planning is the basis for the other three steps in the management 
process. It is laying out one's road map to a given goal. When the road 
map is completed, we have a plan. We plan so as to stay in busxness, to 
improve today's operations, and to gear for tomorrow s operatxons. Plan- 
ning has limitations. Its usefulness is only as gooc as the acc\iracy of 
the information one has about the future. The cost of plaining can become 
excessive. If it is not flexible, it may restrxct xnxtxatxve. Its ad- 
vantages, however, outweigh the negative effects. 



Everybody plans. Sometimes thei*e ai-e special committees and special 
iepartments. Some libraries have planning departments whose sole job is 
bo outline and recommend new directions for the library to take xn the way 
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of expanded facilities^ new services^ new aiodiences. In the process of 
planning^ there are several major steps: 

Define the problem. 

Obtain complete infonnation about the activities involved (experience ^ 

advice^ written procedures ^ forms and records^ what other enterprises 

do 5 etc.). 

Analyze and classify the information. 

Establish the planning premises and constraints. 

Determine alternate plans. 

Choose the proposed plan. 

Arrange the detailed sequence and timing of the proposed plan (who^ 

when^ and where). 

Provide progress check-up *6n the proposed plan. 

Organizing involves establishing structure, employing people to fill 
out the structure, assigning responsibilities and duties, coordinating 
effort, and delegating authority to cairy out organizational ro3.es. The 
organization chart is but a skeleton of the adaptive control organism or 
cybernetic system which exists in dynamic relationship with the environment. 

Actuating or staffing is the initiation and continuation of actions 
in the organization. It is making things happen through the creation of a 
proper climate, co-ordination, and solution of problems. It is the Job of 
the individual worker in an organization. But before anything can be done, 
it has to be planned and organized in some degree. The simpler the Job, 
the less the time devoted to planning and organizing. 

Controlling is follow-up, and then the taking of appropriate steps to 
instxre that the objective, as outlined in the plan, will be satisfactorily 
reached. All the planning, organizing, and actuating is lost if there is 
no means to measure how well the plan is proceeding and to make any neces- 
sary adjustments along the way. 

Some librarians of course may see the systems approach to management 
as a highly technical idea involving such concepts as cybernetics, closed- 
and open- loop feedback control, entropy, PERT, critical path method, or 
RAMP. In others ’ minds, the term "system” conjures up a vast electronic 
data processing complex of computer and unit record equipment. All of 
these ideas are valid and all of them exist for the single puirpose of cre- 
ating greater organizational effectiveness through the distillation of 
human effort. However, in hxmian terms the systems approach to managerial 
communications includes those considerations of the agency function which 
can be combined into situations wherein communicative activity can occur. 
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staff Appraisal and Development: 



The process of staff appraisal includes at least the following 
objectives of employee development: ^_a) let them know where they stand; 

(b) recognize their good work: (c) communicate to them the directions in 
which they should improve; (d) develop them on their present jobs; 

(e) develop and train them for higher jobs; (f) let them know the direction 
in which they may make progress in the library; (g) serve as a record for 
assessment of the department or unit as a whole and show where each person 
fits into the larger picture; and (h) warn certain employees that they 
must improve. 

These objectives for staff development cannot be realized by a single 
appraisal plan. An environment must be created within which staff can 
grow into mature professionals. Norman Maier (Appraisal Interview , Wiley 
1964) develops the interviewing process as the basis of interpersonal ad- 
ministration. According to Maier, there are three interpersonal stances 
which the supervi..sor can maintain in appraising staff members: tell and 
sell the employee on his strengths and weaknesses; tell and listen to the 
employee's defensive behavior; problem solving which moves evaluation 
from the person to the job. 

However when the administrative processes are examined in relation to 
the cybernetic model of communication, it is difficult to limit the staff- 
supervisory interface to a single context. Important as appraisal inter- 
viewing may be for staff development, the growth of the professional em- 
ployee would be seriously handicapped were he not involved in group and 
community development. Underlying all three contexts is the problem-solving 
model of communication. The job becomes a topic for consideration, not the 
person. The job itself may be reorganized, enlarged, subdivided, or re- 
scheduled. The subordinate's perception of the job' and the meanings of its 
various aspects are changed. The supervisor's understanding of job problems 
may be increased and he can thus relate differently to his subordinates, 
supply assistance in the form that is needed, or to improve communications. 
The opportunity for solving problems of a group nature will have to do with 
relationships between all subordinates of this particular supervisor. 

If an employee is free to analyze tb'^ job, and this is recognized as 
having an influence on improvements to be made, he is motivated to think 
constructively. The problem of gaining acceptance of change is reduced. 
Curiosity is strong in all persons and when fear is not aroused it leads to 
exploratory behavior. Problems offer opportunities to explore the unknown 
and their solutions lead to new experiences. The mere statement of a prob- 
lem will cause a group of persons to engage in a lively problem-solving 
discussion. Extrinsic motivation, such as gaining approval or avoiding 
failure, may be present. But problem-solving activity has interest in it- 
self and therefore is a form of intrinsic motivation. If intrinsic moti- 
vation could be made a larger part of the job, then work would become more 
like play and intrinsic motivational forces would be released. 



Th© probLem solving approach is ih© only iti©'thod 'that tak©s th© sup©!*" 
visor out of th© role of judg© and makes him a help©r. Although th© sup©r'- 
visor may wish to he h©lpful h© cannot ©scap© his rol© ofjudg©, at l©ast 
in the c-yoG of th© employ©©, b©caus© th© proc©ss of appraising app©ars to 
h© miscons'j.stent with that of h©lplng. An appraisal by its natur© is an 
©valuation or ,j udg©m©n''; Its pixrpos© has b©©n lost if information is not 
dir©ctly communicated to th© ©it5)loy©©. Of course th© development of th© 
employe© is the primary reason for conducting an appraisal, but this ob- 
jective may be lost in the process of directly conumuii eating ©valuation. 

Th© problem-solving approach has little provision for communicating 
appraisal. Indeed it may not be essential. If appraisal is req-uired for 
other purposes, it should be delayed uiitil after the administrative inter- 
face. The development of the employee serves as the objective -and estab- 
lishes a mutual interest between supervisor and subordinate. When the 
subordinate accepts this help-saving role of his supervisor, he is more 
willing to describe the nature of his difficulties. 

When an employee's thinking is naive and in need of upgrading the 
supervisor must be willing to use problem-solving discussion as the best 
way to stimulate growth and sophistication. It may become necessary for 
the staff member even to know that he has had weaknesses and faults. They 
will improve more if left to themselves than be exposed to too much fault- 
finding. These ass\miptions are not easily practiced. Adults are so con- 
cerned with faults observed that it is difficult to suppress comments and 
advice. Consequently, wisdom and experience may be a disservice to the 
individual who directs the work of others unless he knows how to share them. 
When placed in the spotlight, the employee is motivated to hide defects 
and alerted to protect himself. Defensive behavior is an attempt to justify 
old behavior. As long as a person defends his past he is not searching for 
new or better ways of performing. If an evaluation is threatening it in- 
duces frustration, arouses hostile and childish behavior, and makes for 
stubbornness. 

Skill in questioning is essential for a supervisor in order to stimu- 
late talking about ideas and plans. Questions should not put a person on 
the spot or indicate weakness in a proposed plan- Instead they indicate 
that the listener wants to get the complete story about an operation. Non- 
■fchzr 6 atoning ox^ioratoiry questions are effective for diawing^a, person ou 
and making him think more clearly. They also direct analysis to areas that 
might have been overlooked such as the first two of the following questxons. 
The last f.hree questions on the other hand stimulate a deeper and more de- 
tailed examination in a specific area; 

What kinds of problems do you anticipate with a changing community? 
Have you examined the plan from the point of view of evaluative 
control? 

Can this plan of yours deal with an emergency situation, in case 
one arose? 
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Would you have other people at yoiar level participate in on the 
plan? 

Could your own employees be induced to go along with the change? 

Skill in probing is as essential to the problem solving process as is 
questioning. Opportimities for making probes usually occur several times 
during group or dyadic sessions. Probing summaries may be used to accomplish 
the following purposes; 

Restate the ground already covered in a new way and in relation 
to a broader content. 

Demonstrate that the interviewer landerstands the ideas expressed 
up to the point at which the summary occurs. 

Facilitate communication by creating opportunities to check and 
refine ideas . 

Separate what is covered from the unexplored content that remains 
and thereby leading natxxrally into a statement of problems that 
remain. 

A library admin: ctrator who accepts the educational objectives of the 
library and tries to relate the total program to these objectives, some- 
times finds that staff members do not understand this relationship. They 
may see each librar"’- activity as an end in Itself. Thus, they are content 
to provide materi without considering their educational uses; to serve 
patfons without trying to discover further needs and interests that the 
library may satisfy; to publicize the least rather than the most important 
of the library's resources; to regal'd library- sponsored activities as peri- 
pheral to the main business of the institution; and to regard routines as 
the reason for the library's existence, rather than as a means to a high 
purpose. An administrator faced with such a situation will want to con- 
sider the occasions, materials, and methods of staff learning opportunities; 

When do possible teachable moments occur? 

When some staff members are working with the administrator cre- 
atively — 

writing a staff manual 

compiling the annual report 

planning the budget for the coming year 

carrying out a regular activitjr but introducing an adult 
education objective; 

filling a display case 
arranging a bulletin board 
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sending an exhibit to a jiic,!- ti ng 

•writing publicity 

compling materials lists 

planning for National Library Week 

organizing the fall discussion group series 

ordering materials 

evaluating an established routine procedure 
When a number of staff members are together 
coffee break 
lionch 

staff meetings 

in-service training sessions 

When a problem has occurred and must be discussed with one or more 
staff members 

a patron has complained about the service 

a patron has asked for materials or services the library 
cannot supply 

another local agency has announced an activity that clearly 
falls within the function of library 

What methods are used in these situations to bring about learning? 

The question 

What shall we do? 

Why do we do this? 

What do you thinli this should accomplish? 

who of bur many publics will be affected by this? 

In what way? 

Referral to purpose 

to the library’s statement of purpose 

to policy statements 

to the statements of purpose made when a continaxing activity 

was instituted such as film service, a weei. J.y radio program, 

a publicity program 
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Referral to other materials 



library literatiire books, journals, pamphlets 

related literatiire, such as 

adult education 
sociology 
human relations 
public administration 

the library's own literatiire 

staff manual 
staff newsletter 
bulletin for the public 
group study of such materials 

What people other than the admJ.ni«trator can be called upon to help de- 
velop learning opportunities on the relation of . library activities to 
the adult education ptirpose of the libi'ary? 

state library extension agency personnel 

people from the community who have special knowledge or 
skills 

staff of other commxmity agencies and institutions 
university extension staff 
library board members 

i 

library staff members 
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SYSTEMS APPROACH TO COMMU>nCATIVE ACTIVITY 



The current situation and urgent requirements for a comprehensive 
course of action in communication makes communicative activity a "natural” 
for the application of systems design methods. Communication in library 
and information science makes it necessary to consider systems design and 
development, and not necessarily systems analysis, which is a much more 
specialized technique • It is possible to make an analysis of communication 
using techniques of cost effectiveness. The results of such studies migjit 
contribute some valuable information, but a broader point of V/.ew of systems 
design is needed. 

Structure and organization are fundamental to any enterprise, and 
especially to an agency which serves as a coordinating structure in the 
community. Community development requires planning by individual organizations 
combined with the coordinating service of one agency. The library conti- 
nually investigates, plans and acts in the interests of the community as 
a whole. Consequently, the library as a pivotal agency in the community, 
must have clearly identified ways of working with individuals and groups. 
Library service is concerned with the diffusion of knowledge as a means 
of inducing change in attitudes and behavior. Services must have organization 
to achieve a direct relationship with the individual or group, rather than 
the general and often chance diffusion through the mass media. 

When an agency develops organized and directed learning activities 
for the diffusion of knowledge, some way to accomplish this must be selected 
in terms of the importance of such a program to institutional objectives, 
the rosoTxces available for it, and the public to whom the program is directed. 
This is an administrative decision that determines the kind of a relationship 
or method which will be established between the learner, the knowledge, and 
the agency. Method is the relationship which exists between the patron, 
knowledge, and the institution which has knowledge to diffuse in order to 
bring about c. onges in attitudes and behavior^ In some cases, such as 
libraries, the objectives of the agency may eiicoiiip ass knowledge in general, 
while^ in other instances, as in health and welfare agencies the knowledge 
to be diffused may involve specific changes in behavior: 

In genera.1 , the ’public* for whom institutions seek to 
provide programs may be individuals in isolation, organized 
g>^oups, or the community as a whole. In structuring a 
learning situation for individuals , the institution may 
choose such methods as correspondence, intemshxp, appren- 
ticeship, or directed individual study. On the group level 
it may use discussion, classes, laL '^^ory, assensoiy. 
exhibition or convention. When dire^udd to tK^- 
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either fundamentai education or conununity development programs 
may be used. Each of these methods describes a relationship 
for learning which the institution has established. An 
institution may choose, furthermore, a combination of methods 
in an effort to serve an expanded public. 



"Once the method has been determined by administrative 
decision a second stage in the diffusion process comes 
into play. Within the context of the method, the agent 
(i.e. adult educator, teacher, etc.) seeks to facilitate 
the learning process by establishing a relationship between 
the material being diffused and the learner. To this end, 
the agent may employ a wide variety of established pro- 
cesses or invent new ones that, in one circumstance or 
another, prove useful in fu"thering learning. These pro- 
cesses are the TECHNIQUES of adult education." (Coolie 
Vemer, "Methods and Techniques Distinguished," to 
Overview of Adult Education Research , NEA, 1959. pl42-45) . 

Objectives or goals are statements of purposes toward which administrative 
organizing and controlling are aimed. Objectives may change as conditions 
or circumstances change. After top level objectives have been determined, 
then the objectives for all units of a library can be established which 
are consistent with all other objectives. Objectives are ilmportant because 
they provide individual motivation to those who must fulfill the objectives, 
give direction to the library as a whole, serve as a basis for delegating 
and decentralizing work to be done, coordinate .staff work, and provide 
the ba.sis for control and the appraisal of results in terms of managerial 
goals and objectives. 

Policies on the other hand are broad guides to thinking established 
to assist subordinates responsible for making specific plans. Policies 
delimit an area in which a decision is to be made and assure that the 
decision will be consistent vv.th objectives. Policies must provide for some 
discretion and initiative otherwise they would be rules. The close rel- 
ationship of objectives, policies and procedures is indicated in the 
following chart: 
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OBJECTIVES AND GOALS: 



To attain excellence in library science, the librarian must keep clearly 
before him his broad mission, or purpose. He relates this mission to each 
of the detarlls of his work as they arise, and helps other staff members 
and subordinates to do likewise. A professional who cannot, or will not 
see each of his tasks in terms of ultimate purpose can never achieve excel- 
lence and stature as a leader. 



Complicated and subtle detail fall into place with surpxii rag ease, 
once some thought is consiscentiy given to purpose and goals. The first 
task then is to gain a clear understanding of what the professional librarian 
takes for his purpose, and particularly how librarianship fits ini-o ana 
relates to the r< t cf human activity. At the level of statement or 
purpose and even of policy, the points made and the answers to questions 
can usually be made quite clear. It is however at the procedural levei 
where details of practice become confusing and often cannot be resolved until 
some reference to purpose is made and that relationship strengthened through 

group activity. 

It is almost impossible for a librarian to take too big a look at 
anything. The problem usually occurs from looking in the other direction. 

Many librarians take too small and narrow an approach to the problem both 
in a technical and practical way. This approach is detrimental to the over- 
view required when a professional librarian finds himself in charge of some 
irportant enterprise and where he will be doing work which contributes to 
the welfare of thousands of people. 

The point is not that librarians do not relate to people. They do, 
but in ways that show little awareness of the relationships among organization, 
puipose and creativity. Surely they are responsive to ^ ^ 

there is perhaps no charactei’istic of librarianship so firm y ixe i 
minds of ?he gLeral public. However, it must be remembered that the overly 
responsive person acts largely on the initiative of others, and to the demands 
and interests of customers. Because of this, the librarian is relatively 
free of criticism, and is well spoken of by various elements in the community 
but can scarcely be called a communications leader. 

A professionally responsible communications leader will initiate, 
propose and accept responsibility for the success of projects which involve 
humn and economic factors in the use of information by individuals, groups 
and society. To do so, the librarian needs wide teclmical training, practical 
experience and the desire and ability to broadly consider problems involing 
the application of technology to human need. 

Continuing professional education is necessary, but to the extent that 
it is technical, such activities fall somewhat short of the main poxnt of 



consideration, of improving one’s own performance, esoecially in the area 
of human relations, customer satisfaction, and the mustering of resources 
to meet human needs and interests. The professional librarian cannot usurp 
the role of the library technician who does an important job of applying 
library economy to limited aspects of the information problem. He may 
be a cataloging technician., a circulation clerk, a bibliographic searcher, 
or a programing expert translating problems formulated by the librarian 
into compute:^ language and running them for solutions. 

Goal setting however is based upon a knowledge ufh^man need, particularly 
upon the need of individuals for fulf?^llment and for aspiration. Basically 
the individi'.al citizen wants to fulfill his role, to live up to the concept 
he has himself, to spend his time creatively an tirposefully . Directly 
or indirectly t/ie librarian’s work should help p ' ;le in their struggle 
to get the basic necessities of life, and then to achieve a measure of 
productive maturation based on individual goals , 



Of course all human activity in one way or another is involved in sup- 
plying basic ciiid derived human needs. Librarianship is different from 
other professions and callings in that it uses information from sources 
in order to meet human need. The librarian’s technology is applied to 
communications resources in an attempt to better meet man ’ s needs • Here 
then is one specific sense of direction to which the librarian may return 
when details of prciCtice need to be straightened. Any intermediate products — 
acquisitions, cataloging, circulation, and even refeience — are not ends 
in themselves. Such activities are of value only as they eventually contribute 
to the satisfaction of real needs of people confronted by personal problems 
and interests. 



In library science practice, the term ’'technical knowledge” means ^ 
largely physiCTi. knowledge, the understanding of books and materials, ana 
the methods of oragnizing them. But to limit one’s thinking to materials 
rather than to include information surprise, would make it difficult to 
observe human characteristics and to satisfy the varioiis- human as 

these emerge in community and personal problematic situations^ Such creativity 
must be purjposeful, not creativity for its own sake. Creativity must carry 
all the way through to a predetermined goal. Anything new which has nuu 
" been hamassed to the satisfaction of human need is of questionable value, 
or a novelty at best and is decidely not librarianship. 



Librarianship looks to an improved present and a continuing development 
in the future, rather than to the past or to a present which is ^ 

continuation of the past. it is impossible to improve the flow of information 
to meet men’s needs by continuing to do things in the same old way. 

Creativity is the primary characteristic of librarianship. Librarians ip 
seeks to provide more information to more people with less effort and 
difficulty in the communication process. 



Work that involves little creativity 
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may be good maintenance, good file manipulation or good management of 
routines, but it is not library science. 

Creativity is not limited to invention, whether of devices or pro- 
cesses. Creativity is the ability to combine existing things in new and 
iiseful ways. It starts with something that is already Known, something 
that now exists and then goes on to produce something else. For example, 
circulation provides forborne use of materials, but in some inst^ces at 
least it may serve auman need to have a hard copy of the material for 
longei' periods of time and even on a permanent, basis. 

Librarianship involves vast accumulations of information and of the 
storage media, organized for effective retrieval based upon specific h^an 
needs that mav be well or poorly verbalized. Eacn librari^ must 
his small individual sphere of activity, to a general and intelligent 
comprehension of its contribution to the overall purpose which his agency 
sar\4ce program is attempting to accomplish. Not every librarian can or 
will immediately accept such a responsible orientation. However intermediate 
and senior staff members should think seriously about the advisability of 
moving from that particular library situation. 

Creativity is part of the problem solving process which, in turn, is 
an asnect of scientific thinVing. The process involves several sequential 
parts": get new ideas, try them out, work out the details in writing, construct 

It build\ model, try it out, repeat or recycle and improve where needed. 

At any stage of the project, previous activity may need to be repeated 
severL tiLs before a satisfactory solution is obtained., Experimentation 
will uncover problems and possibilities not forseen at the start which wi 
require solutions before optimum service can be achieved. 

In addition to the laboratory experiments upon which for examp 1 ^ the 
generation of subject headings is often based, the librarian s e 
work may take the form of user surveys. Or he may observe a sam,, group 
of individuals using thenew subject headings to determine what limitations 
there may be to the model arbitrarily developed. Jesting 
realiscic as possible, including trials by typical users. Ultimately, 

testing becomes continuous as the new method is P°^^^^_.„tained 

and shifts into place along with other routine 3 and servicp , ^d is maintained 

to fill human nZd over a period of time. ’"?^^?J^®^^^“sidrthe 

as an element of the environmental conditions both inside and 

information center, .xid be designed to function in 

conditions, such as national bibliographic, reterence and referrc.l c..nters. 

Any new method should remain within the technical of Physical 

routines and be easy enough to implement y traine ^ 'f * , ^ whatever 

should not be excessive. The method should be aimed 
function the user wants to meet, his convenience and 

the time limitations of the average user, and the amount of space or tuinar 
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capacity possible. The document base is unbelievable in its vastness and 
in the fantastic rate at which it is changing and increasing. Most of it 
is stored in millions of-books, papers, drawings, technical journals scat- 
tered all <^ver the world. Some information, of course, that is stored only 
in the minds of men may be inaccessible. Users however are generally inter- 
ested in current ideas because they expect to improve themselves and their 
en vi r onmeii t . 

In the face of such a problem, the librarian should be completely 
divorced from routine and continuous operations that are repetitive at least 
in the sense of being wholly preoccupied with it. Library science at least 
professionally is project work. In order to better meet a human need, 
the librarian must think in terms of a project, i.e. a group of inter- 
related activities which provide effectively for some known want. ActuriXy 
the librarian's work is a series of projects, sometimes taken one at a 
time. Interdependent tasks will continue to occupy the attention of the 
librarians over a period of time, especially as the needs and interests of 
patrons change and develop. Time allotments and schedules must be used 
wisely not only to terminate projects when necessary but also to integrate 
efforts of various people which tend to be disparate. Consequently specif- 
ications must be vjritten in sufficient detail so that they can be accomplished 
within the framework of a library service task or project. 

The librarian is often called upon to guide and measure the project 
offort of others as well as to evaluate the specific tasks which make up 
the work in terms of three factors: time, money, specifications. Every 

uroject should be scheduled and conducted with a careful consideration of 
time. Long, involved and drawn-out projects tend to become obsolete, in 
terms of human need, before they are completed. When library science projects 
become complex, they require the integration of work from numerous individual 
and even groups. Time extensions in one group activity can seriously 
upset the work of others who are striving for an integrated program or 
service development. The librarian in his work is dealing with resources 
including information and his own professional time, that are paid for by 
the commonwealth. In an important sense the librarian is handling the 
country's resources of information. Time then is money v/hich if poorly 
applied to project work is detrimental to the growth of resources or information. 

Systems Design : 

The design of a system begins with a statement of purpose. Any system 
is designed to accomplish something, a goal which is agreed upon by the 
society within which the system is to woik, or by some segment of i't. 

Such a purpose, or perhaps a set of purposes, is rationally analyzed into 
subordinate goals which cover the various foims of operation the system 
is to have. The functions of certain parts of the system, may be called 
components, or if existing in larger entities, subsystems. Concepts like 
input and output refer to the actions of these components. A system is 
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organized by planning and bringing about some sort of compatibility, or 
’’match'' between the output of one component and the input of the next 
in a sequence of operations. 

For example, a "match" must be designed between the numbers of people 
using a library system at any given time, and the capacity of the librarians 
to interface with these people. Input-output considerations not only clarify 
what is meant by the function of any component, but also lead to decisions 
which allocate various functions to different kinds of components. 



The design of systems is subject to professional logic. This is not 
the same as the logic of a discipline, for a scientist is not ordinarily 
concerned with social purposes and functions. But questions of social 
purpose are the kinds of decisions a professional is used to making. Just 
because professional logic is used, one need not necessarily be concerned 
primarily with hardware. There ai," many systems and subsystems which are 
composed primarily of people, rathex chan hardware. For example, there is 
the system of patron counseling in libraries, or the system of interlibrary 
loan in a "market." It is professional logic which has designed such systems- 
a logic which deals directly with goals, purposes, objectives, functions, 
input and outputs. 

The importance of communicative ac;tivity in our society is enhanced 
by the increasing trends in technology and automation. This is the need 
of the individual to build intellectual bridges between humanistic values 
and the methods and accomplishments of technology. Liveright ( 1 ) sees 
the filling of such a gap as one of the major purposes of continuing 
education. Technologists must be exposed to opportunities for himanistic 
studies and exploration, while humanists seek a more profound understanding 
of the values and goals of technology. For those people who consider 
themselves to have finished regular school attendance, the bringing together 
of the "two cultures" may have a profound effect on successful living 
in today's world. 

It is difficult to maintain a continuing capacity for self-renewal 
and self-actualization. The increasingly complex roles of citizen and worker 
demand more than casual or incidental new knowledge. Organized sy "ems 
of knowledge have achieved a place of importance for all elements of our 
society which has never before been experienced. Despite the increasing 
importance of organized knowledge, the implications of it for continuing 
education is not necessarily clear. Many types of continuing educat^n 
have been developed to meet a variety of perceived learning needs, ^ey 
have been sponsored by universities, clubs, churches, unions, libraries, 
museums, private scho gov/ernment agencies, and public schools. 

have varied from occasional lectures to involved sequences of courses leading 
to dinicmas; from an intensely vocational orientation to pure leaming- 
for- learning's sake; from highly organized curricula to loosely defined 
discussions; and from literacy training to the theory of systejns. 
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Programs of continxiing education have served various purposes at various 
times and places. On some occasions, for example, such programs were undertaken 
largely for "citizenship" purposes. This was particularly true back in 
the early part of this century, especially in those communities with a 
large influx of immigrants. At other times, the emphasis has been largely 
"occupational," an attempt to provide a means for the working man or white- 
collar worker to acquire additional skills in his job or profession, and 
thus to advance himself within that occupation. Even today there are many 
offerings in continuing education which serve this purpose. Still another 
goal for the education of adults, and one that has continued for many years, 
may be identified as "self-fulfillment," which is of course only a small 
part of what Gardner means by self-renewal C2) . Many offerings in this field 
are concerned with arts and crafts, including such courses as how to weave, 
design pottery, as well as develop an appreciation of music and art. 

How adequately these communication services have met a real need is 
largely unknown. The agencies which offer services try to satisfy their 
customers, the participants, at least to the extent of attracting enough 
individuals to make continuation seem worthwhile. However, many agencies 
reject a "customer is always right" philosophy. They maintain that the 
educational institution should strive to lead its participants toward 
higher goals rather than merely responding to the goals which the patrons 
are able to express. In any case, choices must be made in developing the 
communications "curriculum." The library must find ways of making choices 
rationally rather than accidentally. 

"To its great disadvantage, the curriculum of adult ed- 
ucation has no plan. It is largely an a la carte menu 
comprised of miscellaneous items. It is not organized 
in a way that provides continuity and integration of 
learning. It is need-meeting, but not goal-fulfilling." 

C 3 ) 

The development of a systems approach to communication and learning 
must begin with a study to determine goals. This is necessary because 
it is from a statement of goals of the system that all the logic of this 
approach flows. One could, of course, have these goals determined by a 
panel of "experts." This is not an entirely unavoidable approach. But 
insofar as a program of communication services is to serve a community or 
other segment of society, it seems wise to attempt to determine what the 
needs are of the particular segment of society to be reached. 

Such an effort cannot be done by means of the superficial "survey" 
techniques. A highly sophisticated line of questioning should be followed, 
in order to come as close as possible to "true needs." In order to get 
closer to true needs, it is necessary to ask questions based upon the premise 
that learning meeins a change in capability. Questions need to be developed 
that are designed to reveal concrete instances of desire or felt need Con 
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the part of those questioned) for changing their capabilities. Such 
categories mi^t be very different from the kind of services librarians 
instinctively offer. In the process of determining the goals for 
commtmication and learning, one should not impose pre-existing, and 
possibly quite obsolete, categories upon the results. 



Some method is. needed of determining goals. Results based upon 
people's concrete experience do not necessarily indicate a desirable 
orientation to the future. The functions of a communications "elite" 
identify and give expression to community concerns and interests that 
are as yet inchoate and only dimly perceived by the people. One must, 
therefore for example, take account of the changes in communications 
and media, in computerization of work, and in probable increases in leisure 
time. Some predictions of things to come are needed and of the trends 
which get us from here to there. It is difficult to see how such 
trends can be identified without some wise "experts." It would be better 
not have to use them. But in employing the counsel of the communications 
elite, one does so provisionally while their ideas win acceptance 
in the market place of communicative activity. 



The goals for communication services could be determined by a rational 
interaction of these two sources of information. From the past, it is 
possible to take the most highly concrete and empirically based information 
to be found, derived from answers to questions about actual needs. From 
proi actions into the future, the most highly informed wisdom available 
could be employed. But it would be a rational melding of these two kinds 
of information which would give the best formulation of the broad goals 
for a system of continuing learning. 



The determination of broad general goals is an essential and Pre- 
liminary step to be taken. The goals then need to be categorized further 
in terms of the human functioning, or the classes of human performance. 
For example, one would need to develop categories of what kind^ of human 
capabilities are involved in the broad goal of increased occupa^.onal 
competence for the range of human beings considered. These mght include 
such learnings as communication ability, human relations capabilities, 
numerical and quantitative competence. Such performances might bear 
some relation to "academic" subject-matters, such as language and math- 
ematics. But just because these traditional categories are employed in 
the education of youth, and seem to represent a kind of stable reality, 
there is no reason to suppose that the same categories should be used 
in'^the organization of continuing learning requirements. 



At any rate, broad objectives need to be broken down into more 
specific behavioral outcomes. If learning is the purpose of the system, 
it cannot be conceived as a process without relating it to observable 
performances. If a system is to be developed, it must be designed 
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with the aim of producing specific outcomes. According to systems planning 
the following general components are included. In designing a workable 
and effective system, questions like these must be faced squarely, and 
answered honestly. Components which will not accomplish the necessary 
functions must either be abandoned, or modified. This aspect of system 
development will not be accomplished well unless it is possible to ignore 
both vested interest and tradition: 

Subsystem functions to be performed must be identified, 
especially those which must be put together in order to 
accomplish objectives such as subsystems for administration, 
for communication including counseling and interpersonal 
development, and for evaluation and research. 

Allocation of functions within subsystems must be matched 
or made compatible with the inputs aiid outputs of other 
components. For example, the communications subsystem 
would require consideration of such functions as the 
follov/ing: ascertaining entry capabilities and background 

of patrons; providing for differences in rates or styles 
of communication; determining an appropriate sequence of 
experiences in dyad, group and community contexts; matching 
media with communication and information requirements; 
assessing communication outcomes and relationships. Obviously, 
some of these functions can best be done by human beings, 
some by various combinations of these. 

Identifying components is mainly a job of selecting ones 
which meet objectives. There are many kinds of instruct- 
ional devices, including textbooks, motion pictures, tele- 
vision and projected pictures. Many kinds of tests can 
be used for assessment and evaluation. However, closer 
examination of these coinponents may show that many of them 
were designed for other purposes, and may require either 
extensive adaptation, or actual redesign. For example, 
to what extent are textbooks found to meet certain literary 
"story-telling” standards, as contrasted with efficiency 
of comiminication? Have motion pictures and television 
programs been designed specifically with artistic criteria 
in mind, as opposed to effectiveness in instruction? Are 
slides designed as pretty pictures rather than as instruct- 
ional tools? Has the oral communication of the librarian 
been designed to accomplish a kind of entertainment t^k, 
as opposed to the task of specific behavior modification? 
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Developmental Communication Services : 



Having identified the significant functions, and selected or modified 
those components which Will perform these functions, it is now possible 
to put them together in such a way as to accomplish in a progressive fashion 
the goals intended for the system. Sometimes a flow-chart ;ls used in a 
plan for system operation. But a flow-chart implies an ordinal distribution 
in the developmental patterns of individual patrons vrhich the library 
profession has nowhere identified and has always had difficulty in count- 
enancing. However, a beginning must be made and the following distribution 
is presented as a set of steps which are developmental. A patron may enter 
the distribution at any point depending upon his own developmental tasks . 

1. Patron appears before the communication librarian 
indicating some interest. Librarian conceives this 
contact to be one of a series and inquires whether 
the results of patron's previous contact were satis- 
factory. 

2. Patron is given an initial counseling interview in 
which information about his interests, life goals 

and ability to use information sources may be obtained. 

3. In those instances where the patron is too inchoate 
to discuss deep-felt concerns, audiovisual therapy or 
browsing in thematic displays may need to be used before 
proceeding to the second step. 

4. At this point, in order to understand the problem-solving 
model of communication, the patron may need some instru- 
ction in the use of library resources as a method of 
thinking. 

5. Employing the general problem solving model, the librarian 
together with the patron proceeds to enlarge the encounter 
to include outer-form materials which are more con- 
textually oriented than subject classified. 

6. When the subject and point of view have been established 
to the patron's initial satisfaction, a retrieval strategy 
Chased on boolean or other logic) is developed to search 
the descriptor file. 

7. Document drops are examined in a "technical reading" for 
their information surprise value. If the information is 
not satisfactory to the patron, the search terms are re- 
generated and a new search strategy developed. 
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8. When a match has been achieved between the patron's 
goals and the kinds of information available, the 
librarian suggests related concepts and contexts 

in the exit interview for possible follow-up ac- 
tivity. 

9. Patron enters upon a program of continuing development 
either in cognitive content mapping or in an n- 
dimensional matrix of interlocking situations and 
relationships . 

10. Employing the method of case-load, the librarian 

is ready on a continuing basis to assist the patron 
to enter the communications system at any point and 
be expedited to any other point he may wish to travel. 

11. Since many sources are available they have to be 
carefully matched to the goal to be achieved and to 
the task conditions for which they are to be em- 
ployed. For example, pictures and motion may be 
substituted for concepts. Dialog and group discus- 
sion may enhance the intrapersonal communication 
skills of reading, viewing and listening. 

12. Patron engages in a variety of communications sit- 
uations and attains successive but individual 
levels of competence. At each level or departure 
point, the librarian employing interviewing or 
discussion skills helps the patron access his own 
level of development. 

13. If the patron requires more support in thit ’>ses- 
sment at any level than can be given by th'^ ibrarian, 
referal is made and contact established wi i a helping 
consultant, an accepting group, or respons /e com- 
munity movement . 

14. Periodically, the patron is encouraged to join with 
other persons in teams, seminars, or groups for the 
purpose of developing new ideas or creating new 
programs. The most important criterion for joining 
such groups is the prior attainment of suitable 
skills or knowledge relevant to the activity to be 
undertaken and the processes of the group. Counseling 
for group processes is as essential as for content. 
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As the patron develops into a resource person in 
his own right, the librarian offers him the opportunity 
of conducting sessions in the library's own programs 
of communication. Supportive counseling sessions 
as well as rehearsal demonstrations before and after 
these leadership situations may be needed. 

16. Periodically, the patron should have the opportunity 
in taking responsibility for the development and 
conducting of entire programs whether on the library 
premises, over closed circuit television or through 
the channels of mass media owned by the library. 

17. Eventually, when the patron has developed his ability 
as Oiie of the communications "elite” he may be able 
to take leadership in community development and 
movements . 



System testing (evaluation) is a phase of system design which should 
take as its model the professional test, particularly the kind called 
a "field test." The question to be asked is: to what extent is the system 

meeting the objectives set for it? Evaluation of the system probably needs 
to consider obtaining measures of at least the following: (a) kinds and 

amounts of changes in pation competencies; (b) evidence of patron motivation 
to engage in continued learning; (c) evidences of the patron's accomp- 
lishments, and particularly his increased goal-orientation and creative 
activity; and (d) evidences of realistic goal-setting. In preparing 
for evaluation, the librarian will want to review some characteristics of 
his communicative system: 



1. The system assumes patron motivation to enter into 
the system. Such motivation may of course be various; 
but in general it is the drive for negentropy. 

2. The central operation of the system is designed to 
increase patron capabilities (or otherwise change 

his interpretive dispositions) . The central component 
of the system remains the patron and his ability. 

3. The communicative and informational subsystems are 
designed to meet the needs of the individual, and 
for no other purpose. Communication and learning 
is by and for the individual patron. 

4. Incentives are so arranged that initially varied 
motivations are channelled into a desire for achievement, 
a "love of learning," and of social approval for 
created products. 



ERIC 
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5. There is a need for frequent assessment, of a sort 
and for purposes that are probably not met by cux- 
rently existing instruments. The emphasis in meas- 
urement is on "competency status," or "what the 
patron can do." 

6. A subsystem of counseling and guidance, emphasizing 
self-confidence and self-dependence, performs integral 
and important functions. 

7. System evaluation is planned from the beginning, and 
it is also an integral element in the system. 

A communicative system whether in a library or information center must 
in total be conceptualized as meeting a developmental and continuing need 
of the patron. Any patron regardless of interest or competency should be 
able to ^nter into the communication system at any point and be taken 
to any other goal -determined point he may wish to pursue. Theie should 
be no entry credential or admission standards v/hich must be met by the 
patron. Such criteria which take the patron at his level of development 
place upon librarians and information processing personnel the necessity 
for a level of training and competence in communication methods never before 
thought necessary in the profession. 

Basic Skills: A system of communication and learning for the individual 

must take into account the fact that certain basic skills have to be learned 
first. These skills, which include reading, writing, and fipring, along 
with the knowledge of retrieval patterns, are considered basic because 
they are essential to the process of continued learning itself. It would 
of course, be desirable if a system of communication and learning were 
able to assume that all patrons had these basic skills. But such a desirable 
situation cannot be assumed especially in general community libraries. 

In fact, the communication system will have to provide remedial loops 
(whether self-instructional, or tutorial) for many patrons. 

If one is serving the broad range of the adult population, the probability 
has to be faced that some people cannot read painlessly, cannot add fractions, 
cannot speak standard English, and cannot compose a single written com- 
munication. Designing instruction to meet such basic needs takes considerable 
ingenuity. The materials and methods have to be designed to interest 
adults by representing problems which are real to life. An example would 
be the task, in written composition, of "describing to a novice how to fly 
a kite," as opposed to the task of explaining "what flowers mean to me." 

Acquiring know ledge : The general system of education requires that the 

individual code, organize, and store a great deal of what is called "knowledge." 
This includes facts and rules which have come down from generations of 
scholars and investigators, and which must be made a part of what every 
person knows. Without this kind of knowledge it is difficult if not impos- 
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sible for the underprivileged individual to place himself in communicative 
effectiveness with other individuals and with his society. 



This kind of knowledge acquisition requires considerable "mental work," 
presumably of the sort which keeps it organized and related to other knowledge. 
Individuals of all ages, including college students continually seek ways 
of avoiding this kind of mental work. They tend to think in terms of already 
familiar competencies rather than in terms of new knowledge. A common 
rationalization of college students, example, is that they prefer classes 

in which they "discuss issues" (using their already acquired incomplete 
knowledge) to courses of instruction which require them to "memorize information 
by rote" (which is a highly inaccurate way of characterizing the acquisition 
of new knowledge). This tendency to avoid "mental work," however, can 
be found in everyone, and is not confined to children or even college students- 

The basic means used to facilitate the acquisition of new knowledge is 
an externally imposed organization which will aid retention. This is one 
of the major uses to which scientific knowledge of learning and memory 
can be put. For example, formal instruction employs such ideas as the 

hie-archial learning sequences of Gagne (4) , or , 

of Ausubel (5), or the use of review questions by Rothkops (6). The tutorial 
process in brary communication, however, remains an area of development 
lacking direction and innovation. Surely librarians might consider organizing 
at least part of their collection by outer form categories or by reader 
interests closely related to contextual considerations of problem solving 
than to the highly logical and deductive organization of content. Perhaps 
some adults will have achieved, by this age, some efficient strategies 
for self-learning such as those indicated by Houle (7). 

For some fortunate people, the process of self-instruction can go on 
with the use of almost any medium- -b ook s , motion pictures, television 
programs. But many adults will not have achieved competence with these 
strategies, because the school systems are not noted for encouraging se.t 
development. The communication system must then 

organization to the materials used for learning which will make ^h^ir 
contents most readily remembered. Perhaps some of the principles of 
irfgraLad Instruction, those that have withstood the tests of time, could 
be of great usefulness in the organization of library materials and self 
instructional sequences. 

Productive thinking: The crowning achievement of a communications 

svste^T^c3UH-«Md foster a variety of productive thinking activities 
on ^he ilrfo? the individuals who participate. The most important requirement 
°fSr n^ch Tctiiit^s is that they be preceded by mastery * 

and bv the learning and retention of relevant knowledge. It is simply 
not efficient planning, for example, to consider that a J 

law enforcement can be done by individuals who do not have knowledge of the 
structure and_ function of local government. 







As long as this critical requirement is met, the system can incorporate 
a great variety of creative and productive- thinking activities. For example, 
there can be groups devoted to the development of artistic products of all 
sorts, from pottery to drama; groups whose function is to formulate and 
tes" action programs in civic and political affairs; and other groups 
which conduct seminars seeking to gain new insights and appreciations of 
literature, philosophy, and history. There appears to be no particular 
reason for limiting the scope or nature of problems to be considei-ed by 
well-informed people. The key idea is to avoid the operation of "courses" 
which, owing to the necessity of meeting the educational needs of everybody 
regardless of preparation, take the form of siniplified chats from which 
virtually nothing is learned. 

In summary , it would appear that the professional logic of systems 
design and development can be applied to the design of a system for conti- 
nuing leaminff. Such a sys'tem should serve the needs of individuals who 
continue to learn beyond the confines of formal degree programs. The basic 
logic, however, should also apply to formal programs like college instruction 
if one wished to make the kinds of transformations necessary. 

There must be to some extent, a definitive determination of needs, 
which is possible by a method combining information about needs from the 
individuals themselves with a projection of trends made by the communications 
"elite." From such a study, the purposes of the system as a whole could 
be defined. Once these goals are stated, system design can continue along 
lines which define subordinate objectives, allocate functions to both human 
and machine components and outline a plan for operation as well as for 
a set of techniques for field testing. 

Any discussion of purposes, goals, sub-goals and objectives, is really 
a discussion about levels in the abstractness or concreteness of the 
statements. General purposes or goals are necessarily abstract. Consequently, 
they serve to indicate boundaries or limits. The principles however, are 
applicable to designing a system of continuing education, but the process 
must be iterative. One time through is not enough. In system design 
, generally, this is not the case. When you go through a procedure once you 
have a system and do not have to repeat it. In communications systems 
analysis, the same set of procedures must be applied at several subordinate 
levels in the system. Each of these levels of analysis requires the same 
kind of professional logic as opposed to the logic of knowledge generation C8) . 

This system will contain subsystems devoted to such functions as admin- 
istration, instruction, patron counseling and guidance, and evaluation. 

The functions of counseling and guidance in such a system is quite as es- 
sential as the functions of other subsystems. Such a function would be a 
key factor in avoiding the aimlessness of current attempts at "adult education. 
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Each of these subsystems needs a caxeful design. Tne structure of 
an instructional subsystem must give some attention to the need for ’’filling 
in" those basic skills, including numerical computation, tool-using, oral 
and written communication, that are known to be essential to the pursuit 
of learning itself. The subsystem must also insure the acquisition and 
retention of many kinds of previously codified knowledge. 

Selecting this knowledge is not a difficult problem for system design 
in library communications. A plethora of materials exist and the publishing 
explosion constantly ■ adds materials which have been developed from the 
problem solving and situational context point of view. The tragedy is 
that communications systems analysts have not realized the potential of 
the work of Shores C9) and Shera (10) for the organization of knowledge 
based upon the model of problem solving. 

Systematic knowledge, whether it is looked upon as "facts," "principles," 
or whatever^ is essential to the successful performance of that instructional 
function which includes creative activity and productive thinking. Such 
a function, in its many varieties, represents an ultimate goal for a system 
of continuing learning. The history of education is not particularly 
replete with attempts to establish goals. The conununicatins professions 
in particular have developed nothing to compare with the seven cardinal 
principles or goals established by the Hoover Commission. 
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GROUP DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS AND VALUES 



Librarians- have long been familiar with the developmental tasks and 
values of individuals. Indeed, the reading ladders method of readers 
advisory service is built upon the developmental growth patterns of the 
individual to such an extent that formalized reading lists are widely 
distributed to the average patron. It is not the purpose here to condone 
such a practice, but only to point out that librarians do not yet generally 
have a similar appreciation of the developmental tasks and values of the 
group. 

A group is a minimally .structured social environment in which the 
leader may suggest that the members can learn much about themselves, 
about others and about group behavior by observing and analyzing what 
happens in the group . The trainer does not take on a leadership role , 
but offers to help the group use its experience for learning. In a 
way, a kind of social vacuum is produced. Leadership, agenda, proced- 
ures, expectations, usually established by some assigned leader are 
blirrred or missing. Out of this confusion and lack of certainty, group 
members must build some sort of structure and organization. 

A training group should not be considered as a therapy group. Of 
course learning, growth, change of behavior may take place in both kinds 
of groups. However, the training group deals primarily with the here 
and now of personal behavior with li'.tle or no emphasis on the past. 

There is no deliberate attempt made to delve into the unconscious. In 
general, participants in a training group are assumed to be emotionally 
healthy and possess the abnii+v for self-actualization. The goals of 
group dynamics are the of library communication which bring 

about a sensitivity tc ^ "s and individual behavior. The follow- 
ing learnings become i ^ .ed. and constitute a base ^Pon which the 

socialized individual can build further growth in other situations: 

Learning how to learn. Each individual learns to observe, 
and analyze his feelings, attitudes and those of his fellows, 

• as well as his interchanges with other members of the group. 

He learns to receive feedback.. 

Learning how to give, help. This is the corollary of goal one. 

In learning how to learn, one also learns how to give help, 
give feedback, extend oneself to others. 

Developing effective membership. This goal depends on the first 
two, and involves the ability to' create a climate of trust and 
confidence. As individuals learn to observe and analyze their 
own and colleagues' reactions, they learn to give and receive 
feedback. The desired atmosphere for further learning is 
built. 








Groups under development almost always initially encounter some sort 
of problem which results in division or devisiveness . Then in some way 
participants move not toward complete lesolution of the problem or conilic , 
but rather toward a paradoxical situation which can be handled by , ic 
p-roup. The ambip,uity and apparent lack of goals in any beginning group 
creates needs for clarification. A polarity if interest may occ^. n^- 
part of the group may want a strict, e^^licit business apnda. Another 
faction may see only the need to explore feelings and intepersonal relation- 
ships. If the group matures, it will move not toward a cut and dried re- 
solution in favor of one faction or the other, but rather to the reality 
exploring other possible goals . 

In the early phases of the group process, members sometimes deny 
being a group and engage in a pact to avoid confronting the here and 
now. Dependency on the trainer must be grappled with and worked through. 
Intimacy within the group must also be resolved. The goal is to learn 
about and take responsibility for one's self in the here and nw of the 
interpersonal setting. There are a number of steps in successful group 
development according to Clark (l) : 



One member's behavior is consistently incongruous. (Members 
see him as not being fully aware of his feelings or reactions 
or as not communicating those feelings of which he is aware.) 



The incongruent member's behavior is reflected back to him 
by the other members. 

Reflections cause the incongruent member to perceive those 
aspects of his -behavior at variance with his self concept. 

He is in a psychological "crisis". 

There is a new integration by the incongruous member if (self 
concept alarges to include new reality): 

Reflection comes from the members he perceives 
as congruent. 

He perceives the group as being empathic and having 
positive regard for him. 

When the member’s behavior changes, in line with his new inte- 
gration, he becomes more congruent. Sequence begins again. 

Each time the sequence recurs it involves more people who are 

becoming more congruent. Deeper feelings are experience , 

amount of time spent in present increases. 
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The group experience is usually conceived around diameters or per- 
ceived as being a series of dyads. Early in a group's life, the members 
often refer to the group as the conglomerate "other". Each member 
tends to deal with the whole group as if it were the other half of a dyad 
with each component existing as a diametrically opposed focal point. As 
a result some additional conditions may recur: 

When the incongruent member changes his behavior his new behavior 
causes negative feelings in other members. 

They have helped bring the new behavior about by accjuiescene 
or active confrontation and now feel negatively toward it. 

They have a psychological "crisis". 

Members then either deny the previously incongurent member's 
changed behavior or react negatively to it, thus behaving incon- 
gruously in regard to their earlier behavior. 

Someone, member or trainer, communicates the new incongruity to 
negatively behaving members. 

The factors which foster improving behavior are congruence, empathy 
and positive regard. The expression of true feelings and the receiving of 
another's real feelings about the self are both essential aspects of grow- 
ing groups. Videotape recordings are often used to highlight aspects 
which are otherwise denied or to bring more subtle aspects into awareness. 
Behavior and attitude patterns which have been learned in the members 
earlier life may be exliibited in the group. When seen as inappropriate 
and/or unnecessary at present, this facilitates the learning of newer, 
more appropriate behaviors. 

A group can assemble and continue in existence for a number of reasons. 
These reasons may include any or all of the following needs as well as 
others; to identify with others working on a similar problem; to define 
reality by testing how many participants need to see something the same 
way for it to become real; to experience the learning involved in p leade 
ship role. Whatever the initial motivation may be, Lifton (2) e. 
a nurJber of characteristics (objectives) that are typical of mature groups: 

An Increasing ability to be self-directed (not dependent on leader). 

An increased tolerance in accepting the fact that progress takes time. 

An increasing sensitivity to their own feelings and, the feelings of 
others. 

Marked imp rovement in the ability to withstand tension, frustration, 
and disagreement. 





A perception of the common denominators which bind the group as 
well as areas of individual difference. 



A better ability to anticipate realistic results of behavior and 
to channel emotions into more socially acceptable ways of expressing 
these emotions. 



An increased ability to change plans and methods as new situations 
develop. 



A decrease in time needed to recover from threatening group situations 
Peaks and valleys of emotional group crises become less pronounced. 

Increased efficiency in locating problems, engaging in problem solving 
and providing help to individuals as needed. 



A willingness to face one's own responsibilities and to assist others 
when help is needed. 

I 

An acceptance of the right of the other person, to be different. 



After some initial success has been met by the group, it may become 
self-satisfied or complacent. There is a considerable tendency towards a 
comfort level and the group may linger in this ''honeymoon" period. In- 
evitably, one or more members will challenge the group with the fact that 
it is on dead center. The group may then polarioe about those who want 
to maintain the comfort level as opposed to those who begin to rock the 
boat. However, no clear cut resolution occurs. But the group, as it 
matures, begins eventually to deal with the problem of moving into the 
unknown while still hanging on to some sort of g;.oup security or comfort. 



There is a polarity between the functions ox group maintenance and 
member self -maintenance . This is a common problem in nany groups. One 
faction contends that, for the good of the group, indi’Hduals must sacri- 
fice personal privacy to some degree. Another faction argues that indi- 
viduals have a right to resist demands made by the group. Onre the whole 
group has worked out some compromise on this issue, group iemands will 
be regarded decreasingly as threats to individual rights. In recognizing 
that compromises have succeeded, individuals become more trusting of one 
another and feel less fearful of group pressures. 

One theory of group development maintains that two major areas of 
internal uncertainty or obstacles to valid communication are common to and 
important in all group meetings under a given set of environmental condi- 
tions: the way we view authority or power in our culture and, the way we 

interrelate with others. The general framework in which the group oper- 
ates, is stated by Bennis (3): 
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The core of the theory of group development is that the 
principal problems or issues the group must solve are to be 
found in the orientations toward authority and intimacy which 
members bring to the group. Rebelliousness, submissiveness, 
or withdrawal, as the characteristic response to authority 
figuresj destructive competitiveness, emotional exploitiveness, 
or withdrawal, as the characteristic response to peers, prevent 
consensual validation of experience. The behaviors determined 
by these orientations prevent the setting and clarification 
of, and movement toward, group-shared goals. 

Apparently, all communications groups become involved at some point 
or other with these two major phases of personal development. The 
ticipants fluctuate between dependence and interdependence. While the 
following points are displayed in linear array, the events in reality 
are on-goingj repetitive and cyclical in nature . 



DEPEMDENCE PHASES ; 

Dependence-Fight: Group members initially do not know what to do 

about leadership problems. They attempt to use past experiences with 
leadership to guide them and find it difficult to deal with what is 
actually going on in the group. The general climate reveals a strong 
yearning for leadership. There are many leadership bids, but dependent 
members predominate. 



Counterdependence -Fight: Most group members are upset with the 

leader-trainer. He is bullied an/or ignored. There is much unsuccessful 
jockeying for leadership. Real conflict develops between those who wish 
to impose structure and those who do not. Counterdependent members are 

most active. 



Resolution-Catharsis: A new force which has been inactive and in- 

effective until now (the independent members) begins to emerge. The 
group may be rapidly approaching dissolution because of the struggles be- 
tween dependent and counterdependent members. But the turning point ar- 
rives when independent member (s) directly challenge the leader-trainer. 
This challenge somehow frees the group to look at what has been happening, 
and brings about a resolution of the authority-power problem. Members 
begin to feel a mutxial responsibility for the fate of the group and tend 
to develop a sense of solidarity. 



Interdependence Phases; 

Enchantment-Flight; ' As a result of success in catharsis, a state of 
euphoric interpersonal relationships emerge. A great deal of happy, even 
giddy, socializing takes place. But eventually the feeling that all is 
well and that everyone loves everyone else is seen to be merely illusory. 

The group begins to split apart again. Unexpressed hostility and unresolved 
issues cause individual members to seek out "compatable sub-groups. 



Dise chantment -Fight: The degree to "which intimacy should he the 

basis of continuing group life now becomes an issue. Some members demand 
complete love and trust. Others "withdra-w from any emotional commitment. 
Fear of rejection and the loss of self-esteem appear to be the underlying 
elements. Uneasiness, statements of hostility and unconcern about the 
group become the explicit relationships. 

Consensual Validation: In many groups an initial agreement may have 

been reached to end the sessions at a certain time in order to evaluate 
the roles of each participant. In this proces .he role of the independent 
participant is important. It may be his reque, for an evaluation "which 
propels the group into validation by consensus. It is these realities 
which can move the group into the phase of validation. 

In any event, at this stage of development the barriers to 
communication begin to collapse. Participants begin to accept each other’s 
differences without judgement. While conflict in the group may still 
exist, members begin to perceive that it is a difference over issues and 
not over indi"vldual emotional reactions to those issues. Participants 
begin to understand that it is possible to arrive at a consensus without 
the obsessive need to strive for unanimity. 

Beneath the manifest or overt behavior (verbal or nonverbal) in the 
group, there is a hidden agenda or level of meaning which is largely 
unconscious and to which the overt behavior is related. The hidden agenda 
tends to be a common and shared group problem or tensional state which 
may be reflected in the group's interactive process. Close observation 
is usually necessary in order t(0 perceive the hidden problem. Sometimes 
the content of the discussionmay be the best clue as to what issue is 
uppermost in participants' minds when they find it difficult to confront 
the issue directly: 



C ontent 

Talking about problems of 
authority back home may 
me an. that: 

Talking about how bad group 
meetings usually are at the 
library may mean that: 

Talking about staff members 
who don't really help anybody 
may mean that: 



Process 

. .. there is a ' fri,; 

struggle going oxi in the 
group. 

... members are dissatisfied 
with the performance of their 
own group. 

... there is dissatisfaction 
with the leader or trainer 
role in the group. 
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When observations are made on what the group is talking about, 
the focus is upon content. When observations are made on how the group 
is handling its communication, i.e, who talks to whom for what purpose 
and how long, the focus is upon process . Most topics about the ''back- 
home” situation emphasize the content: "what is good leadership;" "how 

can I motivate my subordinate;" "how can we make meetings more effective." 
In focusing on group process, participants are looking at what the group 
is doing in the "here and noi/." The group is concerned with how it is work- 
ing in the sense of its present procedures and organization. 

One of the easiest aspects of group process to observe is the pattern 
of communication. The kinds of observation made give clues to the inpor- 
tant things that may be going on in the group such as who leads or in- 
fluences whom; 

Who talks? For how long? How often? 

Who do people look at when they talk? 

Single others, possibly potential supporters. 

Scanning the group. 

Mo one. 

Who talks after whom, or who interrupts whom? 

What style of communication is used (assertions, questions, tone 
or voice, gestures)? 

Behavior in the group can be viewed as to what its purpose or func- 
tion seems to be. When a member says something, is he primarily trying to 
get a group task accomplished? Or, is he trying to improve or patch u,p 
some relationships among members (maintenance)? Or, ‘s t prima^:'i ’ ct- 
ing some personal need or goal r- to the group's problems 

(self-oriented)? As the group grows and participants' needs become inte- 
grated with group goals, there^ will be less self-oriented behavior and more 
task or maintenance behavior. Thr following behaviors help a group achieve 
its tasks: 

Initiating ; -"Proposing tasks or goals; defining a group problem; 
suggesting a procedure or ideas for solving a problem. 

Seeking informatioE or opinions ; Requesting facts; seeking relevant 
infomation aitraut group concern; asking for expressions of feeling; 
requesting a statement or estimate; soliciting expressions of value; 
seeking suggestions and ideas . 

Giving information or opi ndon ; Offering facts; providing. relevant 
information abcaut group cceiceria; stating a belief about a matter be- 
fore the group? giving suggestions and ideas. 



clarifying and Elaborating ; Interpreting ideas or suggestions; clear- 
ing up confusions: defining terms; indicating alternatives and issues 
before the group. 

Summarizing: Pulling together related ideas; restating suggestions 

after the group has discussed them; offering a decision or conclusion 
for the group to accept or re^ject. 

Consensus Testing ; Asking to see if group is nearing a decision; 
sending up a >triai balloon to test a possible conclusion. 

There are other roles, however, which help a group patch up and main- 
tain relationships among participants. These types of behavior are rele- 
vant to the group’s effort to remain in good working order; having a good 
climate for task work; and good relationships which permit maximum use of 
member resom’ces, i.e., group maintenance: 

Harmonizing: Attempting to reconcile disagreements; reducing tension; 

getting people to explore differences. 

Gate Keeping: Helping to keep communication channels open; facilating 

the participation of others; suggesting procedures that permit the 
sharing of remarks. 

Compromising: When one’s own ideas or status is involved in a con- 

flict, offering a compromise which yields status; admitting error; 
modifying in the interest of group cohesion or growth,, 

Standard Setting and Testing: Testing whether the group is satisfied 
wit ‘ its procedures or suggesting new procedures; pointing out ex- 
plicit or implicit norms which have been set in order to make them 
available for testing. 

Every group needs both kinds of behavior and must work out an adequate 
balance between task and maintenance activities. The processes indentified 
above deal with the group’s attempts to work , and to solve problems of 
task and maintenance. But there are other forces active in groups which 
disturb work and which represent a kind of emotional underworld or under- 
ctirrent in the stream of group life. These underlying emotional issues 
produce a variety of emotional behaviors which interfere with, or are de- 
structive of effective group functions. They cannot be ignored or wished 
away and must be recognized. Their causes must bo understood. As the 
group develops, conditions should be created which permit these emotional 
energies to be channeled in the direction of group effort. These elements 
of the hidden agenda include: 

The problem of identity; Who an» I in this group? Where do I fit in? 
What kind of behavior is acceptable here? 



The problem of goals and needs? What do I want from the group? Can 
the group goals be' made consistent with my goals? What have I to 
offer to the group? 

The problem of power, control j and influence ; Who will control what 
we do? Kow much power and influence do I have? 

The problem of intimacy : How close will we get to each other? How 

personal? How much can we trust each other? How can we achieve a 
greater level of ti-ust? 

The hidden agenda phenomenon pn a group is real. Indeed, it may have 
a greater reality than the conversational mode. These hidden intentions 
are revealed by the "leakage" phenomena of nonverbal behavior. Response 
to the underlying problems is distributed in certain patterns: 

Dep endency-counter dependency : Leaning on or resisting anyone in the 

group who represents authority, especially the trainer. 

Fighting and Controlling ; Assex'ting personal dominance, or attempting 
to get one's own way regardless of others- 

Withdrawing: Trying to remove the sources of uncomfortable feelings 

by psychologically leaving the group, 

Pairing up: Seeking out one or two supporters and forming a kind of 

emotional subgroup in which the members protect and support each 
other . 

There are many behaviors which can be observed in a group and upon 
which inferences about the internal states of the adaptive control organism 
can be made. Groups are making dec5.sions all the time. Some of them are 
being made consciously and in reference to the major tasks at hand, some 
of them without much awareness and in reference only to group procedures 
or standards of operation. It is important to observe how decisions are 
made in a group in order to assess the appropriateness of the decision to 
the matter being decided on, and in order to assess whether the conseq.uences 
of any given methods are really what the group members wanted. The follo’y- 
ing ploys or methods may serve as cues that a decision, albeit inapprop- 
riate, is being made in the groups 

The Plop ; "I think we should introduce ourselves" . . . silence I 

The Self -Author! zed Agenda ; "I think we should introduce ourselves, 
my name is Joe Smith..." 

The Handclasp; "I wonder if it would be helpful if we intoduced 
ourselves? "I think it would, my name is Pete Jones..." 
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" Does anyone object ?'' or "'we all agreedi" 

Ma,i ority-Minority voting : Which represents almost the absence of any 

common understanding of a problem. 

Group decisions are difficult to reverse. When someone says, "Well, 
we decided to do it, didn't we?" any budding opposition is invariably 
squelched. The decision can only be reviewed and if necessary rectified 
when it is reconstructured. An understanding of how the decision was origi- 
nally made must be redeveloped among participants. Tests must be taken as 
to whether the method previously employed was appropriate. Consensus test- 
ing is a genuine exploration of the opposition in order to determine 
whether opposition is strong enough to impair eventual implementation. 
Complete unanimity is impossible, but compromises should be worked out un- 
til there is essential agreement by all (e.g., "Let's see where everyone 
stands? What do you think?") 

A "successful" solution has at least two characteristics. It is shared 
by all participants. It is a common solution. Fear and anxiety are les- 
sened by the solution. The primary goal (unconscious) of the solution is 
the reduction of tension, an objective scarcely attainable through parlia- 
mentary proceduire. The group situation consists of the opposing force 
and counter-force in a state of disequilibrium at one given moment. This 
shift is based on the manner in which individuals react to the relative 
intensity of disturbing or reactive motives at any given moment. Each 
member experiences the solution differently and therefore participates 
differently. The immediate equilibrium constitutes a stimulus situation 
which elicts overt behavior from some other members (s) of the group. 

The basic observation unit and/or "counseling" unit (information surprise) 
in a group is that unit of group life which encompasses the period during 
which a single disturbing and reactive motive dominates the group situation 
and terminates in a successful solution. 

The basic information surprise unit (teachable moment) of group life 
is that which encompasses a solution pattern pursued to its successful 
conclusion. A group theme comprises a series of group focal conflicts and 
solutions linked by the same or similar disturbing motives. However, as 
the group is able to develop enabling rather than restrictive solutions, 
there is increased directness of expression among the members. Enabling 
solutions have a freeing effect. They give to the members a greater pos- 
sibility of expressing their impulses more directly. 

A disturbing motive may sometimes be the most "stable" aspect of a 
group situation because it is almost often related to the basic needs of 
its members. When restrictive solutions begin to predominate, there is 
a movement away from direct expression. Restrictive solutions indicate 
a heightened anxiety and fear. Normally there is a back and forth move- 
ment within the same theme. At times the experience of enabling solutions 
will intensify fear among the members, and as a result, restrictive solu- 
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tions will quickly appear as a response to the mounting anxiety. 

Whitaker and Lieberman (4) maintain that there is a close 
relationship between the end of one group focal conclict and he 
Lginning of the next. The group situation, or equilibrium, at the 
clLe of a solution heavily influences the events of the next. I 
a solution is voted on which emphasizes the distrubing motive, the 
restrictive solutions and greater emphasis on reactive wil- 

session closed with an emphasis on the reactive motive, the next wil. 
be marked by reduced anxiety and the establishment of solutions 
which cope successfully with reactive fears. 

The movement from one theme to another occurs when an enabling 
solution has been reached which permits enough freedom for a new dis- 
turbing motive to be expressed. A happy solution to one problem 
gives group the courage to face a new 

also occurs when a restrictive solution is so constituted th 
satisfaction or expression of the prevailing and disturbing motive 
is totally blocked. As a result the group drops the issue but with 
out solving it. It then goes on to another. However a theme which 
has been dropped will appear later because until a solution uO it i 
reached the group cannot achieve healthy participation. 

All groups develop and create their own shared standards and 
guidelines for the behavior of individual members. This 
Llture which defines the relationship among the members, ^^^ween the 
members and the librarian as well as the acceptable 

table modes of interaction. The group culture is isomorphic with th 
totality of the successful solutions to the group focal conflicts. 

It is important that the leader/trainer recognize the 

because it is within this culture that any g^^^tion 

nlace A group culture can evolve and change, but only if a solution 
to a focal conflict is changed. The solution results when ^wo oppos- 
ing forces wish and fear, are held in equilibrium. It ib only by 
changing either the disturbing or reactive motive that ® 
be changed. A reduction of fear, paves the way for a new solution. 

The successful solutions appear to constitute an important 
aspect of any group's history. The development of a group from its 
inception to^its termination is characterized by the ^ 

of basic themes under progressively expanding cultural ^ chanse 

Basic Wishes tend to diminish. As they diminish the =°l“tlons change^ 

and give greater freedom for gratification. ® true rglf 

external Lntrolj and greater freedom is available to be one s true self. 

The experience and behavior of the member in the group process 
are concerned with his reactions to the group situation, 
on group events and the manner in which he experiences P 

alizes the group therapy experience. The individual s reaction 
the group situation is substantially conditioned by his own persona 



situation at the moment of entering the group. He has already developed 
a repertory of habitual solutions ■which he has made use of to cope with 
personal focal conflicts. Some of these solutions are maladaptive in 
character. These may enable him to cope with his anxiety, but at the same 
time they limit his freedom and exact some personal cost. Such maladaptive 
solutions are due mainly to an unusually strong reactive motive or fear. 

At one time, the habitual solutions may have been sufficient to cope 
with his reactive motive. They are no longer functional. The individual 
may want to maintain these solutions because he has survived with them. 

Yet, at this moment, he may fear that they are demanding a very high personal 
cost or they might no longer be adequate to cope with his fear. He becomes 
ambivalent about these maladaptive solutions and seeks out, or is motivated 
by the librarian counselor to seek out group experience. 

In the interaction of the group working its way throtigh the successive 
group focal conflicts, the group's conflicts and solutions will bear some 
relevance to each participant's personal concerns. Perhaps the covert 
shared wishes or fears in the group are like his own. This constitutes a 
definite threat to the individual who will attempt to relieve his anxiety 
by rendering the group environment -viable. His initial efforts consist 
of attempts to make use of his personal habitual solutions. Such attempts, 
however, are rarely successful and, if so, only temporarily. If he cannot 
operate on the basis of habitual solutions, he will seek other ways to 
establish viable condi/fcions in the group. Such conditions may not provide 
maximum rewards but they do constitute a tolerable environment. This is 
a compromise. If he cannot make the situation viable, he will try to take 
flight, physically or psychologically. 

It is assumed that each member of the group experiences and conceptual- 
izes the group situation in a highly personal way, rarely touching the 
group-level aspect. Each member of the group exerts an influence. How- 
ever success in influencing the group is not associated -^7ith interpersonal 
skills or leadership traits. A person who had no leadership skills might 
be highly influential under appropriate group conditions . 

The individual comes to the group with his own conflicts. Some of 
his solutions are maladaptive and handicap him. Hopefully, in and through 
the group process he achieves a less painful existence, learns new 
behaviors and learns to think of himself and. others in new terms. In the 
group process, the individual may experience personal conflicts which relate 
and touch the deeper conflicts to which he has found over the years various 
maladaptive solutions. He maintains these solutions because he believes 
that disastrous consequences -would follow if he gave them up. 

The solution to a general focal conflict is a shared or common solution. 
All members must have accepted it at least for the time being. Guidelines 
and boundaries have been set and accepted by. all. This offers the indivi- 
dual some secxirity. With this kind of safe-feeling the individual may 
venture to test his need for maintaining old maladaptive solutions. 



A arouTD Situation is somei^hat different from the real life ou-^^^ide the 
ffroun where an individual is not always given such security. The group 
Sves Ihe inSvidual an occasion, or atmosphere, to e^erienca what he can 
do to survive without making use of his habitual maladaptive solutions . 

Tt mav not matter to the individual whether the group solutions are 
enabuL^J r^tSS^e. The important factor is that group _ solutions 

relation to others is reciuired* 

Tnsisht from observing others is possible because of the common and 
the grou? '■agla« to h« 

"xLihrrtrtoSi 

S^d^L^"lnterprXtioS°“rfnrt aLays useful 

if they occur as part of a group solution. Seme interpretations can taKe 
on the aspect of a scape-goat process. 

Feedback is usually accurate, but may not always be acceptable and 
thus usaSfhy any one Individual. However, hy noting his own reactions 

fb others' the individual may "become a'ware of the 

group solutions. 

Grovdih benefit is limited when an individual 

jrtStiifiifreat^^sfsrfSrfrtr^^^^ 

maladaptive solutions. 

However, few participants are consistently silent; nor are they con- 
sistently successful in niintaining habitually maladaptive solutions. One 

S S Leasts between group and individual -/-r^nsLSe 

the e-roun setting exposes the individual to a more shxftxng - . 

envifonnent. In the group, relatively stable 

to occur because the several members of the group are less lx y 
achieve an enduring and mutually satisfactory accomodatxon. 
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librasy group activity 



Group work is ccsmnunlcat ive process employed for such purposes as 
to reach decisions, to cone to agreement or group act ton, and to pro- 
vide a learning opportunity for individual participants.^ The group 
process is a unique learning experience because all participants are 
involved in both the teaching and learning enterprise. Librarians 
sponsor group activity for all of these reasons. But since they also 
operate on the principle of taking people where they are at any edu- 
cational or interest leve^., the librarian's organized group actxvxty 
may grow out of "bull sessions" or the enjoyment of conversation or 

(j[lSC TIBS XOn, '± 0 ±‘ l*ts OvT£l StilS© • 

Librarians may be adept at readers advx! 3 ;: 2 ry and reference wcu-;s. 
where the individueJ. reads a book, sees a fxlxi or listens to a lec-ure. 
Bx'- in these instances, the patron is imte-r a erring only with the idsas 
prrfsented'; whereas in the group process the participant is also Inxer- 
acring with other nsabers as well as the leader . Ccmmx’nlcat ion through 
the group process is a more ccmpllcated sitiietlon, involving cooperative 
effort and self discl|)ltne. 

In group work, the qiiality of the conmunicat ive process is pri- 
marily determined by the leadership, the group and the content. There 
are of course other elements outside the group, and over which it has 
no immediate control, which also effect caamunicat ion such as the cli- 
mate of thinking in the ccmmunlty as well as local and national atti- 
tudes towards freedem and inquiry. In any event, each of the major 
ccanponents function not in isolation but in a dynamic interrelationship 
with one another. 

Although the group is not the only situation in vihlch learning 
can and does occur, it is unique in one important respect. In formal 
learning situations, the individual and the material from which he 
learns are the only components required, and the learning consists of 
direct communication between the two. In the group, on the other hand, 
other people are involved. Not only are there other members present 
but leadership of seme kind is also essential. While the person reading 
a book, seeing a film, listening to a lecture, is interacting only with 
the ideas presented, the member of a discussion group is also interacting 
with others and with the leader. 

Powell's woi’k. Education for Maturity ( 1 ), still stands as a 
basic reference for librarians with an humanistic orientation to the 
benefits of group work and how discussion techniques can be employed. 

The group experience is one which helps a person to respect himself in 
his relations with others and strengthens the social mat ixr it y of his 
personality. There is active growth within the group, because all 
members can contribute to the growth of every other member. The group 
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process modifies all the members, while at the same t^e 
is controlled by the members. Individual growth is not so much learn 

ing about things, as learning to enjoy and ' 

uS already knows. Individual members talk, think and work better^ 

groups on the basis of ideas and materials posessed in c^on.^ abi^litv 
can enjoy the art of intelligent conversation and improve the^ ability 

to think. 

The personalities of the members determine the nature of the grmp 
relatioLSps°^nd the presence or absence of individuals is a direct 
^SuenS o? the group process. In the beginning, th. ,.raup is s^e- 
what similar to a foa-mal class in its dependence on the A.ea^r and in 
the lack of knowledge about and suspicion of their feldsw irsmbers.. 
Iredually the members ccoie to recognize each ether as esrsenns bul . en 
loy being together. The leader appears now as more of a res^o^ca per- 
thB^as^n authcsrity sj»bc.l. EvertuaUy the group and 

the statements of the authors read, take the center of ©-tT-^stion. The 
ILder becones a full member of the group, not an outsider ^he group 
members play an important role in the character development of 
nar-ticipant . The group is a more powerfta agency of tranEfarren— 
than the leader. Participants in such a group learn not o^y abcout 
theLelves as people, but about other people in reference do them- 
selves . 

By adding a group dlmeneion to its programs, the library can move 
frcin being a passive community resource to an active ccanmunicatiOTS 
agent. Librarians, with their traditions, resources, and educated per 
sonnel are the appropriate and logical agency to sponsor group study, 
asSSaUy af Itudy tends to he ce-lented to oc«m«nloations madia. 

More particularly, the group study program can ^®" librar- 

group effectiveness of the library staff. Powell maintains 
ies were founded on the faith that their presence makes the c^unity 
bettS Librarians accanplish this objective through the medium of books 
aS Sher materials for learning. The principles which Powell enumerates 
are common to the traditions of library and information science and can 
be listed as follows; 

1. Communication starts at the point where the patron is: 

The "point" is determined by the nature of the thing 
to be communicated and by the nature of the experience, 
ability and viewpoint which the patron has previously 
acquired. 

Within the same group, some patrons learn much and 
others little, though sil participants may be exposed 
to the same general communications stimuli. 
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2 . 



An individual learns as a ■whole organisin: 

It is difficult to conceive of purely intellectual 
learnings apart fran feelings and emotions. 



This view of learning points to the necessity ^or 
communication to the "whole man", rather than ®ere 
segments of subject 'matter. 



3. Learning is individ:ual with each person: 

Individual differences in age, ability, experience 
and training condition the amount and extent of 
learning of each individual. 

lio one can learn fran saneone else. It must be an 
individual self-learning experience. 



h Self-education of the patron in a total sxtmtion 
is the ultimate objective of the communicat xon and 
learning process: 



Unless the patron learns, it is ctovious that no can' 
munication has taken place. 



5 . 



6 . 




However, self-education may take place without any 
particular ijnposed leadership. 



PrcKress in learning is greatest "when experiences 
mtlrials are arranged in short, cumulative communicative 

experiences: 

This arrangement results in a feeling of satisfaction and 
of "getting scmewhere". A certain amount of tentative 
planning is desirable. 



Relationships between leader and groups, and among par- 
ticipants should be cooperative and informal: 

Each participant should have a feeling of belonging to 
the group. , 



The leader may take the initiative in creating an in' 
formal atmosphere. 
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7. Evalustlon of progress in conmunlcat ion can be made 
on the basis of: 

Deepened understanding. 

Improved skills . 

Choosing new and more valuable purposes. 

Improved ways of living as reflected in changed 
attitudes, individual lives, changed hemes, and 
changed ccmmunltles. 

Stimulbtion to broader and more effective thinking. 

A feeling of satisfaction and progress by the patron. 

New and useful information acquired and utilized. 

In addition to the principles of ccmmunlcat ion, the methods of 
Interface are imbedded in Powell's work which Lee ( 2 ) and others in 
the American Heritage Project made explicit. These techniques are 
given a theoretical foundation in the literature of group dynamics { 3 ) 
and ccmmunlcat ions { k ). A few preliminary guidelines can be sum- 
marized in the following listing which serve as "conversational tech- 
niques to keep a group in working order: 

1. Be warm and friendly, listen carefully to the views of 
other members, praise helpful contributions of other 
members; 

"I'll buy that." 

"It seems to me Joe's suggestion might work. 

2. If disagreement threatens to halt the group's progress 
toward the goal, try to suggest a ccmprcmlse; 

"Perhaps Bill and Harry are not so far apart 
as they seem to be." 

"I wonder if this idea might be acceptable to 
both sides...." 

3. Wlm you are wrong admit it. If the point you have been 
maintaining is e^ctreme and untenable, concede it. If 
you find yourself at one extreme in a deadlock, even if 
you think you are right, try to give in a little so that 
the other fellow may be willing to give a little too. 

4. If tensions are high, pour a little oil on the troubled 
waters. A la\igh may clear the air. 

5. Help other members get into the discussion: 

"Walt a minute. Sam wants to say scmethlng." 
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"Maybe if we limit the length of our remarks, 
everyone will have a change to participate* 

6. If the group has high standards of work, help uphold them. 
If not, help raise them: 

"It seems to me we aren’t making as much progress 
in this meeting as we usually do, I wonder what 
the trouble is?" 

"I wonder if we couldn’t find some ways to make 
our meetings more successful," 



7. Suggestion sheet;, an oral evaluation or an observer can 

often provide helpful suggestions or point out difficulties. 

A group can be considered a communication system. A message fran 
one member stimulates feedback fron the others. In a rumway system 
discussion can take off in any direction and subsystems may develop. 

When there is a person guiding the discussion, keeping it on the track 
toward certain gmls, this is similar to the control factcff cy- 

bernetic system. There is a boundary between >.he group and the rest 
of the environment even though the outside world affects 
within the group. The parameters of the system are the environmenral 
imftxci the group euoh ee t^e or limit, on the 

erou-D New information from the environment has effects on the 
group and may be in the form of new knowledge or skills which will change 
the attitudes, goals and behaviors of the group. 



Intragroup Ccmmunication ; 

Communication within the group is affected by the various back- 
grounds and experiences of the group members. Wtet may mean one thing 
to one participant may mean sanething else to another. Lack of clarity 
may impede messages frcm being decoded properly and limit the progre^ 
of the group. To communicate successfully, the group members must ccme 
?o lear! the codes used by the others. When the membe^ understand 
each other and when they share knowledge of the same code, successf^ 
communication can take place. There are a number of ^y%^“ 
brarians could use their potential educational powers to teach grou^ 
practical skills which will help participants discover themselves and 
grow In emotional strength and selT confidence. 

In a group, every member should tate his turn at being the source. 
The other group members are the receptors of any messages ci^inated 
bftL notice. The source may have several ways of cod^ his message. 
hIs speech is one means. What he says is heard by the other group mem- 
bSs assuming they know the code. The tone of voice is another code. 
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By this means one cen tell the mood of the speaker, or whether the 
speaker is serious or joking, excited or calm. The emphasis which 
the source nuts on his words is another way in which meaning can he 
signified. The facial expression and gestures, even the postxire 
of the source give additional clues to the intended meaning. All 
must know the code. A discussion leader with a group of teenagers 
must understand the slang of the young. A leader working with a 
group frcsn the ghetto area must speak their l.^nguage and know their 
vocabulary. 

Not only can people learn from teachers and materials, they can 
learn from discussion with peers. They may not always learn skills, 
but they Will learn empathy, self confidence, and increased under- 
standing of themselves and others. Through talking with others, they 
can see that others have the same problems. They gain sympathy for 
others. They can work together to solve problems held in ccmmon. 

With an understanding group leader, who encourages people in his 
group to speak out on what they think, and treats them as intelligent 
human beings, group members can grow in self confidence and feel that 
they have worthT'diile ideas. The chance to talk out problems and 
grievances with likeminded people, without fear of being rejected, is 
a valuable experience. 

The first meeting of a discussion group is an important one. It 
sets the emotional tone of the entire series. The Impression the 
group members gain from the first meeting will determine whether they 
will return ( 2 ). The people that make up a group are an important 
factor. Learning seems to be more effective in heterogeneous groups 
than in hcmogenecais ones ( 5 )• A variety of people bring more to 
learn from each other. Several variables will influence the direc- 
tion of a group, as for example, ages of participants, sex, size of 
the group, and the tasks the group is trying to accomplish ( 6 ). 

An important factor in the success of discussion group work 
is the leadership. The leader, whether a member of the library staff 
or an outside expert, must be chosen carefully. Considerations include 
the leader's attitude, his subject knowledge, personality, ability to 
listen sense of responsibility, and adequate time to train and prepare 
himself for the meetings ( 2 ). The leader initially helps to keep the 
the discussion on the subject, makes occasional summaries (i.e. hypo- 
theses or soundings for depth and directions) and encourages general 
participation ( T ). The participatory leader facilitates discussion 
and contributes to the task solution. The supervisory leader may direct 
and guide the discussion, but on the other hand does not contribute to 
task solutions. The grou ■ led by a participatory leader seems to have 
a greater quantity of output, while the other type of leadership leads 
to higher qimillty of output ( 8 ). 
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As the group members mature together, conmunication should steadxly 
improve. Interaction of members both in verbal and non-verbal^ forms 
affects groups structure. As the group members get to know an^ . 

carfortable with each other, they will communicate more 
hSd back. The feeling of being threatened wxll decrease ( 9 ) • Feed- 
back rep?;sents the h2rt of oral communication. Feedback 
one participant initiates a comment, followed ^ ® 

other participant, which in turn stimulates another c^ent^om 
first speaker. A large part of the discussxon is of thxs form in an 
attempt at clarification leading to agreement 10 ; . 

A cohesive group seems to learn better and work better t^ether 
with maximimi participation. Individual participation ® , 

aSive mental outloof and increases the ability of each thxnk 

?Sndently, logically and critically. .Fractice in f . 
develops in an atmosphere of mutual help ( 11 ) . The Fartici 

pation, not the amount, is what is important ( 12 ). The “ 

Soup work on the Individual is really the reason for ar^ educatio^l 
activity* The influence and pressure of other group memhers has often 
where other methods have failed. To gain the a^r^l 
of one’s peers is a greater motivation than approval of a teacher an 
affects the depth of subject matter learned ^ 13 ; . 

The underlying emphasis in group dynamics is the role that the 
human factor plays in the educative process. In this view, educatxon 
S be coSerned with human relations ( 14 ) . Group dynamics assumes 
that there is a group entity, above and beyond the 
of the individuals making up the group ( 15 ) - 
not mean that the individual submerges his personality 
In a healthy situation, the individual is encouraged by the group 

LtSn hL Ldividukity and helped to realize that divergent views 
cL'ibSe ^c^mS than does conformity to the learning emrerlenca 
of the group. 

The leader of course needs considerable skill and coirfldence, and 
a more thorough subject knowledge than is needed in most other teaching 
methods. In other words he must be a good librarian. He mst ® ® 

to create and maintain an atmosphere conducive to group grcf&rth. Learn 
im ?aSs place aa individual needa are met and becomes an active process 
rSher than passive absarption. Grcup dynamics can suoceaa^lly 
with all age and grade levels and with groups of dlfferen ( 

Group dynamics in operation is characterized by a 
formal atmosphere in which all are encouraged to think out loud. Group 
Sers take responsibility for each other and place an emphasis on 
cohesiveness. T^re mav be no formal assignments or required readings. 
pStlclpants are encouraged to read whatever they find meaningful. Each 
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member of the group becomes a teacher. Leadership shifts spontane- 
ously with discussion. Members of the group evalmte each other with 
all having an opportunity to do so. Like any good librarian, t e 
leader beccanes a resource person and the creator of an atmosphere 
rdiersln learning can take place ( IT ) . 

Training groups help prospective and current group workers learn 
how to improve their group skills. The members of a training group 
learn a diagnostic and experimental approach to the unprovement of 
group work: sensitivity, diagnostic ability, and act xon skills. The 

emphasis in group training is on the helping skills: setting ^ an 

agenda, helping group members work through conflxct, testxng 
group consensus at any given time, supporting new members, assist xng 
a group to clarify where it is in a problem-solving sequence, and xn- 
creasing other members’ willingness to express frank opxnions. A 
librarian working with groups of the undereducated, will soon 
that these people are lacking in group discussion sMlls. It wxll 
be up to the librarian to have the requisite knowledge to handle gr-oups 
effectively for learning. 

The purpose of group activity is to provide members with the 
opportunity to improve their group skills, and to be better group 
participants. The discussion deals with any problems which may come 
up in the group with a focus on the present. The group considers 
o^y those things that arise within the group, they do not take topics 
or problems fran outside. A healthy group does net fasten on the 
psychological problems of the members, but on their soexal skxlls and 
hc^ each participant relates to other people. This i^nctlon might be 
of especial value to librarians, who do not have a widely known rep- 
utation as experts in social relations. 

Discussion may Initially grow out of a sense of group dissatis- 
faction. Some problem or inadequacy on the part of a member in his role 
as a group participant mayhe the precipitating cause ^ group 
The member wants to know what can be done, and the problem is p 
the group. For example, the llbrarien participant may be tevi^ 
difficulty in relating to sane groups because of their ci^tural dif- 
ferences. The second step is the selecting of new behaviors. The 

rerenc ,i-r. wi+h nractices different fran what he has been 

member must cane up with pracxxces uxxxcxcn 

using. New ideas may be suggested by books or other materials, o 
by ^gestions fran the other members. Perhaps a change in attitude 
may be necessary. The librarian may have been too 
causing resentment or i>erhaps he was uneasy m front of the group. 

In order even to meet the traditional aims and objectives of 
service to patrons, the librarian has to be as expert in group dy- 
namics as he is in interviewing and counseling. Group members are 
equals. They are intelligent humn beings and as capable of estab- 
lishing their goals and methods as each of them are in an indxvi- 
dual interface with the librarian. 



The group offers opportunities for practicing new behaviors. 

Role playing may be used to heighten other viewpoints or to emphasize 
the value of listening. Others may need to practice being the chair- 
man in order to gain confidence. Other techniques including process 
observers ; and tape recording playback of discussior provide for feed- 
back so that participants can obtain evidence of the results of new 
behaviors in the group. The results can be integrated with parti- 
cipant experience both in a generalized or applied manner . 

Individual growth and skill in group behavior can best be learned 
in groups. On the one hand, there is the shared support of the members 
of a training group and on the other added resources. A variety of 
individuals working pn a problem will cone up with a variety of an- 
swers. The group sex^^es as a laboratory in which a person can observe 
himself in relation to others, and get frank statements about his 
success. There is also the advantage of immediacy. New behaviors 
can be practiced as soon as suggested, and confidence is gained to try 
out new behaviors on the job. 

The learning process in groups usually follows a pattern. At 
first, the group clarifies its expectations and the general nature 
of the group program. Soon there maybe a conflict over goals and with 
the expectations of group members. This conflict may become evident 
in resistance to the initial leader and to other group members. How- 
ever, the factiona.l conflict is followed by a 'golden glow as the 
group begins to make progress together. As the members get more deeply 
involved, there is more productive work. 

The training activity itself is what leads to product5.ve results. 
Activity consists of studying on-going group behavior, learning 
through specially planned situations, and the relating of this train- 
ing to job experience. Studying group behavior involves such factors 
as trainer comments, occasional process anal 5 ?Bes, diagnostic periods, 
use of a group observer, practicing service roles such as a chairman, 
use of tape recorders and role analysis. Learning through planned 
situations may be accomplished through study exercises, role reversal, 
case analysis, experimental demonstrations, and skill practice sessions 
The real purpose of group training, relating training to jcto experience 
can be realized through sessions on applications, situational diagnos- 
is, problem centered and role centered sub-groups, inter job visitations 
and observation and reporting sessions. 

The role of the trainer is to help the process along and foster 
learning about group behavior. When he is not a full member of the 
group, the leader must keep seme membership in it to be effective. He 
serves as a guide, plans activities, and guides it during evaluation. 
The trainer is always open to change. Ho is comfortable wH h people 
and exhibits a desire to help. 



Evaluation cannot wait till the end, it must operate throughout 
the program. In the beginning goals need to be defined. Just what 
are the librarians to acccmpllsh in their training. Data must be 
collected during the pregram. This can be done through observation 
of the groups and observation of their perfcfrma nee when they are on 
the ,5ob, through interviewing participants and their Job associates, 
or through filling out questionnaires and rating sheets. It woifLd 
be interesting to have groups led by participants with group training 
cempared with groups led by librarians without group training in 
order to see the differences. Although training as teachers may not 
be needed, librarians must understand the learning process and how to 
assist communication in contexts other than the dyad in which tradi- 
tionally they appear to have made a corrtributlon. Often accustaned 
to working out problems by themselves, librarians must become accus- 
temed to problem solving in groups. Group training with other librar- 
ians, pointed specifically at library group situations, can be of 
great help in preparing librarians to meet new responsibilities. 

Volunteer Recruitment ; 

In order to assemble a group, the librarian must first recruit 
participants. Various means may be used to call attention to the 
library's group programs like television and radio announcements, and 
newspaper articles. Seme effective ways of reaching lower income 
areas are to contact unions, put posters in public places like super- 
markets, put notices on bulletin boards of housing projects, using 
city directories for direct mail. Most effective, however, is per 
sonal contact and invitation ( 2 ) . 

Recruiting can never be a mass enterprise. It is highly 
specialized. Much attention must be given to detail. Each person 
is an individual and should be treated as someone having important 
differences from every other person. Names of potential members 
simply as names are practically worthless. Other pertinent facts 
must be discovered: age, economic background, special interest, 

abilities and. skills, memberships in other organizations, activities 
in the community, friends and business associates, political affilia- 
tions, occupation. 

Recruiting should be as decentralized as possible. It is much 
easier to work in a neighborhood, social circle or business firm, 
where enthusiastic endorsement of the library or its programs 
carries weight. Names of potential members should be assembled for 
contact on the basis of related interests. If an individual must be 
invited into membership by a personal letter, see that it is signed 
by someone known to him or by someone whose invitation carries weight 
with him. In any event, there should always be a personal follow-up 
by telephone or an invitation to a meeting. 



Personal contact is the best approach. Telephone a potential 
member and ask for a personal interview. No methods has eve.r been 
found to be more effective than a fact-to-face contact. xe..ou=x 
conviction about the library is evident in the vcne of voice, facial 

• nf* -words Anv sales talk sriould be personally 

expression, choice ot woras. i^ny 

adapted to the response of the prospect. Through it, he can be 
moved to immediate action. 

If a personal contact is impossible, there are other methods of 
approach. However, always be sensitive to the feeli^s ® 

son you are trying to attract. Know his interests, likes a^d dis- 
likes friends and foes, and act accordingly. The prospective 
member can be invited to any of several meetings. If possible, ^11 
up and ask him to attend the nert meeting with you 

he arrives at the meeting, see that he meets many others and that he 
h^s a pleasant impression of the library. Familiarise the prospect 
With other types of activity in the library. 

Send the prospective member publications that will ^terest him 
and tell him about the library and its activities. Do not send him 
too much— just enough to intrigue and make him want rac^e. Invi e 
him to some social festivity. All members need to work together to 

tLt Everyone is interested in the library and active xn its w-ork. 
Keen an up-to-date census of individual participants by keeping: 

(a) data of their activities, interests and time on a membershxp 
card; (b) records of participation up-to-date; (c) semi-annual 
interviews with individual members. 



Such an inventory of individual members makes possible a con- 
tinuous evaluation of the possibilities for members to participate 
a^they are interested in doing so. It checks on dissatisfactions 
and gives the participants a feeling that they are important to the 

libraries. 



1. What things about the library have you found to be 

good and useful to you? ■ 

2. What kind of work, other than what you have done in 
the past, would you like to do now? 

9. Do you feel that there are any things you would like 

to do in library. programs that you’ve found impossible 
to do thus far? 

4. Are there any differences between what you expected to 
find as a participant and what you have actually found? 

5. Within the library and its programs, do you have any 
pet peeves you would like to see corrected? 
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6. V/?iat ona thing in the. library or its programs do you 
consider to be most in need of modif icetion? 

7. Compared with other organizations in which you have been 
a member^ how do you feel about this one? 



In addition to evaluation, the goals of the group must be 
constantly in review and opportunities created so .nat members vill 

^rtlclpata In tha vldast ranga of aatlvltlaa and pc^itiona 
as possible. It is better to keep the group small, almost a cell, 
rather than risk the loss of a member through under involvement. 
Th^following points may be kept in mind when meeting the problems of 

maintaining group activity: 



1. Provide many opportunities for participation. 



Planning programs. 

Doing special jobs. 

Working on committees. 

Making reports (even though not a chairman^ . 
Small group discussion. 



2. Provide opportunities for developing skills. 

Discussion' techniques 
Group part ic ipat ion . 

Public speaking. 

3. Relate policy and program to member needs. 

Wide opportunity for participation. 

Dues within members reach* 

Money raising not too burdensome. 

Effective committee structure. 

Democratic election procedure, 

4 . Review organizational activities- 

Through small group meetings of total membership. 

5. Recognize member contributions. 

Local news reports. 

House organs. 

Gfeneral meetings. 

Involve in responsibilities. 
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When compiling data about the human resources in any area, there 
is practical merit in having someone other than the resource person 
being recruited complete the information about himself. Others can 
provide more realistic appraisal: Have you seen this person in action 

with a group? If the response is completed aubot iographically there is 
danger of bias. It is "expensive" to program with any volunteer 
who is detrimental to group action. However, once appraised, volun- 
teers have many needs that should be taken into consideration (A.E.A. 
Leadership Pamphlet #10): 

Continued participation depends upon reward : Rewards vary with 

volunteers. They may be concerned with self-expression, recognition, 
the need to feel useful and important, the desire for new knowledge. 
Volunteers may have a need to meet new people, the feeling that 
leisure time is to be used for social ends, a desire to meet unmet 
ccramunity needs. 

Volunteers want to see the relationship of the .job ±5iey do, h^w* - 
ever smaTl7 to the total effort : It is unquestionably coring to type 

cards for a file. It is more important for the voluntessr to know how 
the cards are to be used. The volunteer should realize rrtat this work, 
if he must be so assigned, will make it possible for ev's-tynne involved 
in the organization to have immediate access to a reccri. of people mio 
can be called upon for various kinds of essential work.. ISven in tiae 
most routine .jcib, the volunteer may be given.an opportutElly to consider 
various ways of doing it. 

Volunteers must be made to feel the xmportance of thsir contribu - 
tion: What exactly does the volunteer's work mean? Has it provided a 

service otherwise impossible? Has it opened the way for others to 
give their time and talents? Has it resulted in improvement to the 
ccmmunity — what kind and in what way? Has it released library funds 
for essential uses? The volunteer has a right to know what his contri- 
bution means to the library in the community. The professional has an 
obligation not only to relate his contribution to agency objectives but 
also to provide the necessary orientation and training. 



The first efforts of a volunteer must be simple enough to Insure 
success ; A little success goes a long way in maintaining interest. The 
jobs people are given to do must be within their skill and experience. 
Frustration at the outset is death to the efforts of volunteers. Small 
successes will lead them from one job to another as they relate to the 
library in the ccmmunity. 



V olunteers must have opportunities to grow and learn . Interest 
stops when there is stagnation. l^c.'op.l n are unwilling to do the same 
jobs over and over again. Continued involvement demands new challenges, 
the provision of opportunities to try new methods and new skills, as well 
as the kind of supervision that broadens horizons and the development of 
potentialities for growth and leadership. 
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Volunteers must be encouraged to make as many decisions as 
nossible: Growth is shown by the capacity to make intelligent 

decisions. One of the hardest jobs of a professional in a satel- 
lite organization of volunteers (particularly in a democratic citi- 
zens’ organization) is to refrain from making all the decisions. It 
may be simpler to do so, but it is frequently wiser and healthier 
for the organization to allow volunteers to do it. There is a very 
fine balance between knowing when to step in and when to remain on 
the sidelines. People, however, can be trusted to act with maturity 
if you treat them like responsible human beings. If you give them the 
facts and a sense of direction about agency policy and programs, they 
will more often than not make intelligent decisions. 



Vo lunteers work best in a friendly, warm atmosphere ,_ where tiieix 
efforts are obviously needed and appre ciated; The professional can 
create such an atmosphere by his own attitude, by seeing that the 
volunt'ser is made to feel part of the working group, by expressing 
apprec-iat->on when it is deserved, by treating each volunteer as an 
indivicua' human being as well as by remembering the smalz, tnought- 
ful things that make each person feel like a special individual. 



Volunteers can not be ta ken for granted ; They do not owe ymj or 
the organization anything. They might be doing any nui.. r of otimr _ 
things for pleasure or profit. Instead they have chosen ; spena tneir 
time performing a service. That service undoubtedly giv^ tbea satis- 
faction, or they would not have made such a choice. But ^ur apprecia- 
tion of the things they may have given up to perform it and your recog- 
ui-ion'of its value should be none the leas real. Express that appre- 
ciation at the time the service is perfumed as well as periodically in 
the form of a note or some other recognition that streeaes the 

meaning and value of the servi^-^"^ 

Keen volunteers lKf6r m^ about developmenta.J -^'^he organization, 
whether or not th-7are directly related to t>s1^ work. The people who 
work for an organization are sincerely ipfe^fes ted in what happens to 
it. They will feel more intimately^^^mved if they share the staff 
knowledge of the problems and as well as the new programs. 

Care enough about ,v^lunteers to learn about their strengtft.s: ^ All 
people have strengtlrs' although seme may not recognize them. It is up 
to the professional to identify volunteer strengths and put them to 
use. In doing so the librarian renders an invaluable service to another 
human oeing and releases unsuspected gifts in the service of the cause 
for which they both work. 



* Initial Questions about Group Formation; 

The person who would recruit volunteers and library program par- 
ticipants must be able and eager to rap on almost any subject under the 
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sun. Like the pied piper, the power of his rhetoric end the per- 
suasiveness of his interests must be based upon wide reading, view- 
ing and listening. Like the civic club member he must be able to 
say enough on any topic which comes up to entice the iistener(s) 
towards continued interface and participation. 

Open-discussion patterns often work well, especially on topics 
of opiniion which do not depend substantially upon axccurate up-to-date 
information. This pattern is necessary if the members of the group 
have not read in advance, or if the factual material is not available 
in suitaible printed form. Sometimes people know enou-^i about a sub- 
ject to discuss it without a special presentation of information or 
points of view. Certainly in mmch neighborhood work, the librarian 
cannot expect a group to maintain a fomnal schedule ex a consistent 
attendance before he will work with them. In many instances, the li- 
brarian is happy that individuals will cane together and expects to 
present sufficient general information during the first part of the 
meeting so that an informed anc worthwhile dlscuseiotr, will develop. 

The librarian is at first a resource person an® expects to en- 
counter a period of "passive" listening or looking. But as he is 
able to spark ideas which relsie to the on going interests of the 
group, some members may want to continue in the process. Generally 
speaking, the group is more likely to form and continue if: 

The group decided to try this approach. 

The subjects are of real interests to the members. 

The printed materials are inexpensive, easily available, 
distributed at the previous meeting, appropriate to the 
reading level of the group, approach the topic in a way 
which makes sense to the group and are of reasonable 
length. 

The discussion is based on the reading. 

The discussion is limited to those who have read. 

The librarian in outreach and community development work makes 
many contacts, perhaps too many contacts . Certainly the contacts are 
too numerous to follow up and in most instances the librarian does 
not intend to do so. No doubt this plethora of contacts is an occu- 
pational hazard of the librarian. It leads to a state of mentality 
where, if a premising lead were to occur, the librarian would be too 
busy to take the time to encourage group activity to develop. Even 
more tragic is the fact that few if any librarians would know how to 
behave if it did occur. 

Members of the "new" discussion group will wonder 
about such questions which reveal hidden agenda: 
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What's the leader going to do? 

Will I be any good at discussion? 

Shouldn’t r keep still far a meeting or tvo? 

Is it alright for mie to express my opinions freel5T? 

Will this be any fhn? 

These questions must be answered: ^ 

By your manner, year ability as a good "climate maker". 

By complete frankness is recognizing (even though 
unexpressed) that group members are people with concerns, 
interests, worries:, doubts, convictions, uncertainities . 

discussing with the group anything that will clarify 
the goals of a discussion group. 

Depending on what has gone before, you may went to talk^ 
briefly about the purposes of this particular discussion 
in general. In addition, the following items should be 
considered: 

Your own job as leader. 

The members share in group discussion. 

Need for good listening. 

Need to "read" in order to have a common focus for 
discussion. 

Value of general participation and the sharing of ideas 
about important matters. 

That no one is an "authority". All are authorities 
as citizens. "Resource persons" may be invited in 
from ccanmu nit y temporarily. 

All share the responsibility to inf onn themselves, to 

think critically and independently. 

A discussion group may eventually lead into an action 
group. Action results also as members participate in 
community life. 

Initially, as a group begins to form out of conversational encounter 
sitixations, the members cannot be expected to do any homework in the 
sense of reading ladder assignments and information retrieval strategies. 
The content of the group conversation will be focused on the opinions and 
ideas of the members supplemented by information supplied by the librar- 
ian. Increasingly however as the librarian employs book bait tech- 
niques the members may be motivated to undertake some sustained reading. 
In th3^process, numerous questions posed by participants will have to be 
answered: 



How siiall I prepare fnr the discussion? Any "reading" should 
be done in advance of the discussion. The discussions will then ne 
more profitable for everyone.. Indeed, such advance preparation is 
indispensable. It doesn't take more than an hour — sometimes not 
even that long. 

Whet —111 we talk about; Not 5ust any ideas in the field, but 
those’^suggested by and relevant to the topic. The discussion may 
range anywhere within the limirs of a given topic and, as the group 
progresses, to previous readings as well. In this way, everyone 
talks about what everyone else in the group has read. No one can 
think about a book if his thinking rests on someone else 's reading 

of it . 

Will tine discussion csvi^er the whole reading? There is not time 
enough in two hours to cower the entire reading, although the 'dis- 
cussion may for awhile, dwkll on the reading as a whole. To make the 
most of the conversational opportunity, attentive consideration of 
about four basic questions suggested by the text and relevant to 
group objectives will more than fill up the two hours together. 

Should I ask any questio ns? Of course.' This is your discussion. 
You should say what you think. Ask questions whenever you wish. Just 
don't all talk at once. And don't address questions to either of the 
leaders. The method of the program is based on the fact tie t they 
do not have the answers. 

^^at kind of questions will be discussed? Questions should be 
designed to enable participants to understand and evaluate the area 
of group concern. What does the author say about their problems? 

What does he mean by what he says? Do you agree with him? These 
three types of questions can be interwoven to maintain the fabric of 
the discussion. It is the essence of discussion etiquette to under- 
stand what an author says before disagreeing ^ agreeing with him. 

What use will I make of the re ading during the discuss_lon ? You will 
vant to refer to it to check on what your friends in the group say 
about it, and on your own recollection of what the author says. Fre- 
quently, in the pursuit of an idea, the whole group will address it- 
gelf to a particular part or a particular chapter in the reading. 

How much should I speak during the discussion? It is hoped that 
everyone will participate in the discussion, and that participation 
will be as equally distributed as is practically possible. The clock 
is not the measure, but the discussion advanced when comments are 
brief and pointed. One learns about his own ideas by expressing them, 
and by hearing what his friends have to say about them. After you've 
said what you think, be ready to back it up with your reasons. 







Will tbe gr j..:. "each any conclusions? Not unless action is to 
be undertaken.. initial leader will not summarize the reading 

or the dtscusB:±ar. 'Ihe effect of discussion is a weighing and 
balancing of paxT .jrijant ideas on all sides of an issue. Any prac- 
tice which is lik^?“ly~to dull the appetite for continued thought is 
avoided. Two ihcau::* discussions serve as starting points for contin- 
ued thinking aba-ct 'ramnunity (library) issues--thinking which might 
ccme to fruitlcui after the discussions. 



What is the w^ctical significance of this program? The a nswer 
to this questloE: be provided by the participants and the persons 

they communicate KSm about the issues of concern. In design, however, 
the program is :r;e!Einder that people should think before they act. 
Free and open eafc_-33tion of the issues is indispensably the basis of 
progress in a nei?n::jorhood . Progress will follow upon and action will 
be taken after taiaaing and conversation about the neighborhood con- 
cerns in relation -s canmunity objectives. 



Eventually as the participants realize the power of information 
to support seme desirable action prt^ram, they may be willing to ac- 
cept the discipline of an organized viewing, listening or reading pro- 
gram. When part,i^-l;pants have been helped to an appreciation of the 
previous questions t:iiey may be ready to accept the following guidelines 
for library group discussion: 



Read the asBignments carefully, 
important issues. 



They help focus discussion on 



Speak your mirm freely. TV. 2 discussion meeting is yours- 
a chance imr you to say what you think. Say it. Remem 
ber: no erne has your background and experience. 



Listen critically and thoughtfully to others. Try hard to get 
the oth^inerson'a point of view. See what experiences and 
thinking: at rests on. Don't accept ideas which do not ueem 
to have ia sound basis. On almost every question there are 
several ^otnt s of 7 iew . 



Strike while the idea is hot. Don't wait to be called on be- 
fore speaking. That idea you have will either be forgotten 
or will be presented by semeone else if you wait. 



You are discussing. This does not mean that you must reach 
decisions or agreement. Action results only as members 
participate in the community as citizens or as members of 
other groups, clubs, organization, associations. 
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GROUP BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE 



Xheire are many roles which people play in the life stream, of any com- 
munity. These roles are related to the social values and ethics of the soci- 
ety as well as the individual’ s perceived selfrelation to that society. The 
roles people play in groups are in response to the social rules which main- 
tain that society/ and which are largely dramatized and individualistic ver- 
sions of them.. ( Floating Librarians in the Community . Bookstore, Univ- 
ersity of Pittsburgh, 1970. ) 

The group (context) is composed of individuals, each of whom brings to 
the communicative situation, motivations, background and personality, char- 
acteristics that are unique and different. Although each individual differs in 
some way from the others, all participants have something in common, the 
area of common purpose which initially drew them together. There may be 
a common desire for conamunication, an interest in the same subject, a pre- 
ference for learning among others rather than as a solitary individual in the 
library. 

The rules of the social game are sometimes refered to as etiquette, a 
polite version of the deeply imbedded socialization of the individual. Com- 
municative activity in a group situation heightens the necessity of social 
rules as well as places an imperative upon each participant to practice them 
effectively. Facility in the practice of each of the following elements of the 
social rules is required by group work participants. These are sometim.es 
called the group building and maintenance roles: 

ENCOURAGING: Being friendly, warm, responsive to 

others, praising others and their ideas, agreeing with 
and accepting the contributions of others. 

GATEKEEPING: trying to make it possible for another 

member to make a contribution to the group by saying 
”We haven't heard anything from Jimyet," or sug- 
gesting limited talking time for everyone so that all will 
have a chance to be heard. 

STANDARD SETTING: expressing standards for the 

group to use in choosing its content or procedures or 
in evaluating its decisions; reminding the group to avoid 
decisions which conflict with group standards. 
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FOLLOWING: going along with decisions of the 

group, thoughtfully accepting ideas of others, 
serving as an audience during group discussion. 

EXPRESSING GROUP FEELING: summarizing what 

the group feeling is sensed to be, describing reactions 
of the group to ideas. 

Many forces which influence participation can only be recognized 
and dealt with to a limited extent. The particular needs which group 
members bring with them, and the content of the discussion, for 
example, are both factors which one can do little to change. There is, 
however, one very important influence on group participation which 
can be changed and that is leadership. The leader does have control 
■^^r his own behavior. K he is aware of the ways in which his behavior 
determines the participation of the group, he can do something about it. 

In the beginning of a program it is also to be expected that member 
participation will be more in terms of responses to, and ideas aimed at, 
tlie leader - since this is the traditional way that most people have acted 
in the past in learning situations. As the program develops, however, 
participation should grov^^ and develop so that less and less of the contri- 
butions are made directly by leaders themselves. Another changing 
and developing aspect of participation relates to the fact that, as the 
program develops, more and more participation by members will be in 
terms of assuming some of the leadership roles and less of them in terms 

of the old school-room. *' student-to -teacher " relationship. 

Often the major anxiety which plagues discussion leaders is a con- 
cern for getting everyone to talk. It arises from the idea that the discus- 
sion is a failure if everyone is not participating actively and often. But 
participation can be silent. The silent member may be getting a great 
deal out of the discussion. The leader, then, can best encourage maximum 
participation not by making sure that everyone is talking, whether he wants 
to or not, but by doing everything possible to create the conditions which 
make people feel free to participate when they want to. In attempting to 
develop effective participation there ai'e several considerations: 

Quality of participation is more important than quantity. Participation 
can probably best be measured in terms of the kinds of contributions m.ade 
by members of the group: the extent to whirch there is a flow from one idea 
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another, the degree to .hieh ^ 

content to understanding of the group. All of these 

"^le”mpo*ant than a mere chech of the number of contributions 
that an individual does or does not inake. 

^ tte shv and rearing members of the group to talk so that they may 
CITL satisfaction and security of knourlng that they can part.cpate. 

Piffective and ir telUeent listening as a f 

not be over-emphasined^^ understand urhat is being 

dfacusTed? 2nly by totelligent listening will a contribution further the drs- 
cussion and work towards the goals of the group. 

Different n^r^ nle contribu te in different way_s_. 

be uniform or standard. Some members of the group 
members cannot un^ bogged down, others when 

participate most e p y bes|. as authorities and resource 

"'"the°TLTu "I'" = - The same per- 

nrmVnlreven participate in the same way on two different days. Ef- 
fective participation is engendered in a variety of ways: 

Discussion is for the most part carried on among 
members of the gx-up rather tiaan just betv^en 
members and the leader. No one is permitted to 
monopolize discussion. 

The grouo does not break down into cliques or sub- 
groups which tend to impede or complicate general 
discussion. High level of participation is evident 
rather than emphasis on participation merely for 
its own sake. 
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An air of objectivity is maintained --that is, dis- 
cussion is focused on ideas, not on personalities. 

Members are attentive and respe i':ful of contribu- 
tions of all members (including direct member to 
member discussion) rather than relying solely on 
leader to maintain order and attention. 

Members tinder stand the importance of listening to 
others and understanding what they say as a pre- 
requisite for active participation themselves. 

Contributions and suggestions by group members 
are accepted and utilized in an adult and friend- 
ly rn,anner both by the leader and other members of 
the group. 

Differing opinions, points of view, experiences, 
and backgrounds are accepted and valued, rather 
than frowned upon or rejected. 

Contributions of all members are accepted on the 
basis of their value or pertinency rather than on 
the basis of the social status of the person making 
the contribution. 

Accounts of personal experiences are encouraged and 
permitted insofar as they are relevant to the discus- 
sion. 

Members assume or share varioiis leadership functions 
with the leader: helping the leader and each other by 
da2rifying various points madej pushing for facts and 
data underlying expressed opinions; carrying discus- 
sion toward agreed-upon goals; dealing with trouble- 
some members. 

In joining a discussion group, the participant shares ideas, inform- 
ation, beliefs and even prejudices. People are more or less prejudiced. 
The discussions are usually short and interesting. The interchange of 
experience, convictions and critical thinking about important issues can 
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be enjoyable. Jxi method, a group communications program is essen- 
Ually conversational. It adds twelve or so persons to the two or three 
in ordinary conversation which may develop in a pool hall or a bar. 

The result can multiply ideas by many more than f our or five times. 

But will the multiplication of ideas and its inevitable accompaniment of 
excitement actually occur in the group which forms around the librarian? 
This depends to a considerable extent on every participant observing the 
etiquette of discussion. Here, culled from experience, are some ques- 
tions participants ask at the cutset: 

A group discussion is not : 

A lecture --either by the leader, a visiting expert or a 
monopolist. No one point of view predominates. 

A classroom experience. Classroom questioning and 
answering is not conducive to discussion. 

A debate or iin attempt merely to win an argumenc. 

Listening in order to develop sharp questioning for 
the purpose of defeating an opponent is not good for 
discussion. 

In a discussion group there is; 

Good listening to understand th^ other person’s point 
of view. It is better to outlisten, rather than to 
outtalk anyone. 

Shared participation. Everyone gets into the act. 

No one monopolizes. 

Friendly disagreement. There is seldom just one way 
to improve a situation. Controversial issues often 
have many sides. 

The leader: 

Is a ” catalyst’’ stimulating thinking through provocative 
questions. 
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Exercises a minimum of control, but helps the group to 
focus its attention on important issues and to a\*‘oid 
unprofitable detours into irrelevancies. He is alert 
to over-all participation, helping the ** timid soul** 
to self-expression and bringing non-stop talkers back 
into the group. He plays the group by ear. 

He is not a teacher, nor an authority. He doesn*t argue- - 
almost never participates (which isn*t easy). 

If the leader were to permit himself to think constantly about the 
many complex elements that determine the participation of the group, he 
would she:?: tly f?nd himself taking tranquilizer pills. Fortunately, such 
concentrated attention to details is not necessary. The process can, 
instead, be considered in these terms: one can think of participation, 

generally, a& being determined by the ** climate** or ** feeling tone** of a 
group, its overall emotional atmosphere, the feeling of easiness or un- 
easiness, the freedom or restriction one gets as a member of it. 

Group climate is determined by a number of things. In a major way 
it is influenced by the behavior of the leader and his leadership style. 
Through his interaction with group members, he helps create an atmos- 
phere which is interpreted by the group as being formal or casual, friendly 
or unfriendly, restrictive or free, objective or personalized. Because of 
his responsibility in the group, the leader also establishes a kind of model 
f or participation . If he is impatient with people, other members feel free 
to be so. If he is considerate of other people* s views, considerateness is 
generally encouraged. The following characteristics are elements of the 
model of participation: 

Friendliness is particularly necessary to establish a working 
group of comparative strangers. Getting to know other peo- 
ple in a strange group is sometimes an anxious process. 

While it is going on, productivity is low. The leader* s own 
attitude and his general friendliness serve as an important 
example for the group in these early stages. 

Acceptance because people need to feel that they are accepted 
as persons, no matter what their status. The feelings of 




everyone in the group must be accepted as of equal 
■worth and each contribution must evoke some sort of 
response and recognition. 



Permissiveness is almost the other side of acceptance 
because if^people feel that their contributions are 
accepted, they will contribute when they want to. Per- 
missiveness implies, however, not merely the acceptance 
of people, but an active encouragement of members to 
0xpress both their thoughts and their feelings. 

Cooperativeness can only be achieved when members 
reduce their need to compete for personal recognition 
and status. The real danger point here is the leader 
himself, who can easily permit himself to award approval 
and status, for which members will begin, to compete. To 
the extent that the leadership role is shared by other mem- 
bers of the group there will be a greater possibility of 
cooperation. 

Obiectivity is the attitude of the group members to each 
contribution, and the attitude of each contributing member 
toward what he contributes. An idea or opinion, once 
expressed, becomes the property of all the members for 
them to evaluate and use in moving the group to-ward its 
goal. The objectivity needed is that which will sufficiently 
detach the contributor from his contribution so that the use 
which the group makes of it is not translated into a personal 
affront^ or personal triumpli. 

Should the leader be absolutely impartial? It seems unfair to make 
him a second-class citizen in the group. If he tries to act a.s thoug e 
had no opinions, he may still influence the discussion in unconscious ways. 
Of course, when the balance in the group between v/ork and emotionality 
is precarious, as in arguments, the leader’s opinions would be disastrous. 
He must develop judgment about when his over-all responsibility for co- 
ordinating the discussion is more important than his right to participate as 
a group member. 
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Content Considerations; 



The content and purpose provide a focus for the group effort. Every 
group ^s organized around or within some specific content and has a goal 
which involves that content in some manner. If the group is really working 
toward an accepted goal, then information has some relevance to all of its 
deliberations. Information may make different demands on both the group 
and its initial leaders, and as such it is an important determinant on the 
effectiveness of the group effort. 

Even though librarians have always maintained that their role is one 
of information supply, their professional activity exhibits a lack of dynamic 
interface. Conceived as a simple transfer process, data is supplied to the 
individual requesting it or a display is arranged that is presumed to relate 
to the interests of the group. Rarely is information considered to be the 
dynamic interfact which is integral to developmental counseling or to group 
development. The potential of both the American Heritage and Library- 
Community Projects remains largely unrealized in the profession. 

In addition to the roles which help to strengthen and maintain the 
group life and activities, there are other roles which relate to the major 
component of communicative activity in the group; content. The flow of 
information (i. e. the surprise value of content) has to be presented and 
monitored until it engenders a teachable moment in the group. Content 
"care and feeding" requires a great deal of skill. There are few particL 
pants and especially few librarians who do not need extensive practice m 
the following task roles; 

INITIATING ACTIVITY; proposing solutions, 
suggesting new ideas, new definitions of the 
problem, new attack on the problem, or new 
organization of material. 

SEEKING INFORMATION; asking for clari- 
fication or suggestions, requesting additional 
information or facts. 

SEEKING OPINION; looking for an expression 
of feeling about something from the members, 
seeking clarification of values, suggestions or 
ideas* 






GIVING INFORMATION: offering facts or gen- 

eralizations, relating one's own experience to 
tlie group problem to illustrate points, 

GIVING OPINION: stating an opinion or belief 

concerning a suggestion or one of several sug- 
gestions, particularly concerning its value rather 
than its factual basis. 

ELABORATING: clarifying, giving examples 

or developing meanings, trying to ^vision how 
a proposal might work if adopted. 

COORDINATING: showing relationships among 

various ideas or suggestions, trying to pull ideas 
and suggestions together, trying to draw together 
activities of various subgroups or members. 



SUMMARIZING: pulling together related ideas or 

suggestions, restating suggestions after the group 
has discussed them* 

Every group is studying something, be it only themselves or the 
process in which they are involved in a counseling or psychiatric session. 
In healthy, self actualizing groups the something being studied is su jec 
content itself or subject content L .elation to some problem or situational 
context. In any event, the contend is always uni<iue to the group. ^ The 
differences make varied demands bn the group discussing them ana on the 
things which the leader of the group ought to keep in mind for doing an 
effective job. 

The "work" of a study- discuss ion group as distinguished from any 
number of other kinds of groups ir the production of a climate in which the 
understanding of each individual a particular problem, or subject is 

increased. Other kinds of groups may hold discussion in order to arrive 
at group decisions which must be carried out. Their work is decision- 
making which is a very complicated business. But no less complicated is 
the work of the study-discussion group seeking to achieve know e ge or 
understanding. 
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The problems which arise when thinking is done in a group, in- ^ 
stead of by an individual, are similar to the problems of doing any k mo 
of work in a group. A group of men v/ho decide to build a community 
tennis court, for instance, have first of all agreed on a common goa*, 
as have the members of a discussion group. They must then agree on 
a certain order of work. All of these activities, including the reachmg 
of agreements of various sorts, are work . They move the group along 
to'wstrd til© gosil of & fuiislicd tcnriis coizirt* 

At certain times the working group may get tired and start kiddmg 
around. Or, two members who have a private fued may have an gtrgu- 
ment that not only keeps them from working but stops the work J^he 
whole crew. Or, they may all just knock off for a well-deserved beer 
and exchange sociable opinions about which team has the best chance m 
the world series. During all these periods, whether the lapse is neces- 
sary or unnecessary, the group is working, but doing somethmg 
else: socializing, fighting, escaping, or whatever you want to call it. 

Discussion groups, in a rather more complicated fashion, cam be 
looked at in the same way. If the group is talking about what it ou^ht to 
do or how it should go about doing it, or is actually exploring problems 
has agreed to consider as a group, it is working. The following poin s 
should be kept in mind by any group leader: 

No matter how well-motivated a group is 
and how interested in the topic at hand, there 
will always be some periods when the group 
is not working but is letting off steam, relax- 
ing or dealing with personal and emotional 
problems. 

Periods of not working may be necessary and 
essential to the further development of a group 
and required to deal with the personal, social, 
and emotional needs which are bound to develop 
in a permissive situation. 



If a particular group is not working at a 
particular time there is a reason for this be- 
havior. It is important for the leader to try to 
understand the reasons underlying this flight 
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from work and to be sensitive to them: 1) Do they have 

different understandings of that they are trying to do? 

2 .) Is the particular discussion over their heads and are 
they unable to cope with it? 3) Is the group frustratea 
over the behavior of some member and does it feel that 
it is unable to deal with this member adequately? 4) Or, 
have they just been sitting so long that their minds are 
unable to absorb more than their seats can endure? 

The leader must not try to recall the members too sternly 
to the task. He cannot too rapidly try to change their be- 
havior from one which is probably necessary and import- 
ant at the time. It is his task to try to understand what is 
causing the non-work situation and to work with the mem- 
bers of the group to eradicate the cj.use (frustration, 
weariness, irritation) rather than deal with the manifesta- 
tion (the joke, the argument) directly. 

Group activity is always focused on something. Encounter, trans- 
actional or integrity groups may be used for clinical and therapeutic pur- 
poses and as such have "psychological" content as opposed to the subject 
content of the librarian sponsored group. The interest of the group may 
center upon a wide variety of content: novels or other works of the imag- 

ination, essays or opinion oriented material, factually orieoted^ sciences, 
and the exposition of conceptual material. In any event, librarians are 
adept at least humanistically in the content analysis of materials. 

However important content analysis may be initially, it is not of it- 
self sufficient for communication. The content of the work will need to 
be analyzed for its potential value in promoting discussion (e. g. "How 
to Read a Book Technically" Margaret Mann, hitroduction to Catalog i ng 
and Classification . ALA. 194Z). Preparation for discussion is not 
merely a list of questions. Do not hold too rigidly to a prepared outline. 
Be ready to develop the discussion into whatever major area of the prob- 
lem the group might want to consider. It is important to consider those 
aspects of the topic which are within the knowledges, interests and abil- 
ities of the participants. The following questions may serve in the com- 
municative context: 
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After readi ng the material for discussion ask yourself ; 

What are the important issues in the material relevant to 
group concerns? A.re the issues discussable? Is the prob- 
lem. important and worth discussing? Does the issue lend 
itself to reflective thinking? 

What stems from the author's argument? Are the author's 
assumptions acceptable? Is the evidence adequate ? What 
points of view are neglected? Is the author's treatment of 
the topic fair and unbiased? 

Does the material contain problems and issues over which 
people can validly disagree? 

Does the problem lend itself to discussion? Is the problem 
too technical for this group? 

What is a logical sequence in analyzing an issue ? 

Limit the topic. What is the n<iture and extent of the problem? 

Origin of the problem.. What has led to the present situation? 

What is the present situation and why is it of concern to the group? 

Can the cause of the problem be removed? By whom? 

How serious is the problem? What are the effects ? Who is 
affected by the problem? 

Essence or crux of the problem. Which aspects of the problem 
present the greatest difficulty to this group audits community? 

Possible solutions. What, if anything, can be done ? What has 
been done elsewhere? 

Evaluation of possible solutions. Analyze and examine the con- 
sequences of each suggested solution. 

Values. Is there a principle involved? 
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Construct a flexible discussion outline: 



Obtain information on all sides of the topic. If the topic is 
rather broad, can it be subdivided to advantage? Into what 
main divisions can the topic be broken down? 

Prepare pro and con questions on the different phases of the 
problem or issue. Prepare a brief introduction to the topic. 

Prepare a few appropriate questions to start the discussion. 

After the die cuss ion is underway, develop a follow-up to the 
interests of the group. Your discussion "guide” will help 
you to anticipate some of the m.ajor areas in which discussion 
might develop. 

Leadership Development ; 

One of the important decisions in the setting up of group activity is 
choosing a leader. It is essential that a great deal of thought be given to 
making a good choice as the initial leader of any group and in particular 
the neighborhood liaison person who will work with the branch librarian 
on a continuing basis. Such a leader can be expected to: 

Become familiar with the purposes of the group. 

Develop his skill in helping people share ideas by 
talking things over together. 

Take his job seriously and devote some time in 
preparing for the group activities. 

Be reasonably well i'-iforined, at least intellectually 
curious and willing to listen to opposing points of 
view. 

The leader ’s a "catalyst” and stimulates thinking through provocative 
questions. He exercises a minimum of control but helps the group to focus 
its attention on important issues and avoids unprofitable detours into irrel- 
vancies. He is alert to over -all participation, helping the "timid soul" to 
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self-expression and bringing the non-stop talker into the group. He is 
neither a teacher nor an authority. Somewhere between dichotomous 
group discussion, a sense of humor, an ability to listen and to observe, 
the leader must have an inquiring mind and a mature personality, and 
be prepared to attend training sessions in preparation for the group 
enterprise. It is important to try to avoid the following extremes: 

A leader who is "authoritarian" — who wants to 
instruct, to lecture, to argue, or to dominate 
the group. 

A leader who is entirely " permissive" , who 
lets everything wander off in all directions; who 
makes no effort to help the group get at the 
issues. 

Effective communication is the primary objective of group activity. 

In a democrary " consensus as well as consent" of the government is the 
basis of that government. Both consensus and consent rely for their effec- 
tiveness on communication. Talk is communication only when under- 
standing is reached. A go .eader will not be content with loose talk and 
easy generalizations which can be interpreted in many different ways by 
many people. He strives for the greatest possible mutual understanding. 

A group discussing democratic administration in libraries will be 
engaged in problem-solving. The problems may never be fully solved. 

But in the process of searching for a solution the group will strive for a 
comprehension of the issues discussed and for an awareness of the setting 
within which the issues developed. It will become familiar with those who 
urge their own particular solutions and will consider arguments in support 
of these solutions. Finally however each participant must reexamine his 
own position in the light of discussion. This objective may never be com- 
pletely achieved, but a discussion leader assumes the responsibility for 
helping the group move in the direction of that achievement. 

For some participants the group situation will be a strange environ- 
ment. It is easy to have the feeling at the first meeting that you are work- 
ing with 10 individualists with 10 different sets of expectations. Li a 
friendly climate, a group gradually develops a growing sense of common 
interest, and a spirit of cooperation. If you sense an air of criticism and 
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apathy, remember that, for the first session at least, you are the nost to 
a number of guests. 

In such an atmosphere the timid soul who comes to hear what others 
have to say (but who secretly craves the facility of self-expression), the 
know-it-all who wants to teach others the true faith but doesn't care to 
listen, the lonely one who craves neighborly understanding, all these 
should soon become genuine participants in communication. Tricke and 
techniques are of little value in creating climate. If the leader is friendly, 
genuinely convinced of the value of the group discussion, permissive, 
positive but not aggressive, a favorable climate will soon be established. 

One of the chief barriers to good discussion is rigidity of opinion. 
Prejudices may result in a kind of "functional deafness." "He can't teil 
me anything so why should I waste time listening to him." One' s own fav- 
orite preconceptions are, of course, the fundamental truth. Only the other 
fellow is ridiculous and superstitious. Prejudices are not destroyed by a 
single attack of logic. But in the course of several discussions they tend to 
weaken and wither away. One task of the leader is to encourage and draw 
out reasoned judgements, in the face of which mere opinions become more 

flexible . 

Another bar to good discussion is the tendency of many to think in 
terms of moral indignation. Words can confuse as well as clarify. General 
ities should be avoided. When discussion seems to be drifting off in a cloud 
of wordy abstractions come back to reality with illustrations and examples. 

Group activity may be a complex process, and new leaders need as- 
surance. Potential leaders need to understand a relatively simple and 
straightforward set cf rules which they can follow with confidence and 
which will cover most of the situations they will face at least initially. e 

most fundamental principles which they need are neither obscure nor contro 

ve r s ial; 

Physical surroundings should be attractive. 

There should be an atmosphere of social in- 
formality and ease. 

Experiences of participants should be used to 
enrich discussion. 
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Opportunities for participation should be kept 
open for each individual. 



Group itself should periodically evaluate its 
own accomplishment. 



A capable leader cannot be recognized by any specific qualities. The 
leader’ s attitude will determine whether or not each member of the group 
feels free to participate actively. If the leader has a receptive and ac- 
cepting attitude, he will be able to create an atmosphere which provides 
each participant with a feeling of acceptance and a sense of personal signifi- 
cance. His tone of voice and the way he responds to contributions by others 
will communicate his attitude to the group. 

The leader should be able to treat the members of the group as mature 
adults, be able to listen carefully and respect oach contribution. The most 
important thing a leader can do is to transmit, through his attitude to the 
group, a sense of fairness and objectivity. This requires a belief in the 
potentiality of the group and confidence in their ability to solve a complex 
problem.. These competencies evolve out of a real concern for human dignity. 

The leader does not have to be an expert in the subject under discussion, 
but he should have a reasonable knowledge of it. He should have a serious 
concern in learning more about the subject; and enough intellectual curiosity 
to be able to stir and arouse the imagination of the various group members. 

A leader should avoid displaying his own knowledge or feel that it is his job 
to perform, as a teacher or lecturer. He should be able to create and sustain 
an interest in the subject, and know enough about At to conduct the discussion 
intelligently (e. g. Louis Shores, ’’Subject Outline ” , p. 238, Bas ic Reference 
Sources . ALA, 1954). 

The leader’ s personal manner will determine the general tone of each 
meeting. If he is relaxed and pleasant in his dealings with others, he will 
be able to create a comfortable, friendly atmosphere. If he has a pleasing 
tone of voice, if he is calm and patient, he will be able to allay the anxieties 
of the group. Each member will hi^ve no reluctance about participating in 
the discussion or about asking questions. A leader should have a well- 
adjusted personality with a sense of humor and the ability to laugh at himself. 
He is tactful and cheerful. 
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One of the most important attributes of a good leader is his abUity 
to listen (Advi sory Counseling for Librarians. Bookstore, University 
of Pittsburih','l969. ) Librarians trained in counseling are particu- 
larly adept in this ability (Interviewing for Counselor and Reference .uib - 
rarians. Bookstore, University of Pittsburgh, 1970. ) This involves a 
sincere desire to understand what others have to say. It requires the 
ability to look at the person vdio is talking and to concentrate on what is 
being said. Most important, it requires the ability to respond genuinely. 

A group soon looses confidence in any leader who reacts to all comments 
with a rehearsed response. 

The leader should have a strong feeling of responsibility for car- 
rying out the group objectives, a feeling that it is his function not onU.’ ^ 
maintain discussion but to make it profitable. He needs a clear undei 
standing about the nature and purpose of group activity, a definite sense 
of direction so that each session will result in a clearer understanding of 
the subject or topic. A leader is dependable and can be relied upon to get 
things accomplished. Just as there are qualities of good leaders, there 
are traits that characteri.-^e poor leaders. In selecting a leader, do not 
choose someone obviously inflexible in his opinions or someone whose con 
cept of leadership is manipulating others so as to get across his own 

ideas,. 



The person asked to serve as a group leader must have the necessary 
time to devote to the program.. This involves adequate time for attending 
a training session, and time to prepare for each session The person who 
is involved in rriany other community organizations should not be asked to 
take on another activity. Prospective leaders will vary a great deal m 
respect to their abilities. However, there are certain minimum qualifica- 

tions such as: 



Belief in the importance of ideas and people. 



Genuine interest m group discussion. 
Well-grounded respect for the opinions of others. 
Willingness to accept responsibility. 

Ability to stimulate others to think and express 
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themselves by looking at them directly and respond- 
ing genuinely. 



Ability to think and to act quickly. Ability to be objective. 



Where are suitable leaders likely found? First, talk with some of 
the people in the community, such as the presidents and program chairmen 
of local organizations as well as the heads of neighborhood agencies. Some 
people seem to take naturally to the job of leading discussions; activists, 
youth leaders, journalists, accountants, housewives, businessmen especial- 
ly those who are retired. Those who seem to have difficulty in adjusting to 
the discussion leader’s role are teachers, ministers and military officers 
whose profess: al training has equipped them to lecture , to persuade, and 

to control groups. However, in recent years training programs have changed 
in these professions, and some of the younger people in these fields are 
especially well-equipped for the job. 



When recruiting prospective leaders, determine not only interests and 
abilities, but also motives for undertaking the job. Is he genuinely interested 

in ideas? Is he intellectually curious ? Does he believe in the ability of 

adults to learn through self-effort? These are important questions. Speci- 
fic skills for leading discussion can be developed, but basic beliefs about com- 
munication must be present. Consequently, do not put a person in a role that 
he is unsuited for. If he does not have the necessary abilities and attitudes, 
he will more than likely do a poor job of carrying out the objectives of the 
program.. When a discussion leader has been selected, there is certam infor- 

mai-icn he will want to know; 



How much time is needed to prepare for eacli 
meeting ? 

What is the fanction of the group leader? 

What information or aids are available for 
group leaders? 

What is the relation of the neighborhood leader 
to the branch librarian? 
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What training opportunities -will he have in 
developing an understanding of library-com- 
munity services? 

The opportunity for a career either at the pro- 
fessional or para- prof e s s ional level? 

jDevelopiti.ental Pa tterns : 

Leadership patterns vary by group from the " leaderless ” one to the 
highly structured formal program type that is common in program plan- 
ning. Regardless of leadership pattern, any designated leader when 
"meeting the folks" cannot perform all of the leadership roles and func- 
tions which are required for an effective communication situation. However, 
initially the leader must create a situation in which major differences be- 
tween him and the participants are decreased and whereby different mem- 
bers of the group may assume some of the leadership roles which come 

naturally to them- 

In some respects assigned leadership may be considered a hosting 
function - s it sets the climate for the convivality of conversation. Once the 
convers. ‘•Ion is lively and exhibits patterns of discussion techniques then 
as., gned leadership slips into the background. The leader may then partici- 
pate as an equal in the exciting process he has helped to initiate. Ill t is 
function of catalytic agent, attentive listening is essential. The followmg 
pe.ji-s may serve as guides to the newly assigned leadei. 

Respect the opinions of all participants; do not evaluate 
or criticize comments. Listen attentively to everything 
said. 

Ask questions. Do not answer questions; redirect them to 
the group. 

Allow people time to think. Ask a question and wait. Do 
not rephrase, or add to the question. Look interested and 
someone will answer when he has had time to frame an answer. 
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Allow the group time to answer one another. Do not make a 
comment or ask another question every time someone speaks. 

Keep the group on the subject. If the discussion wanders, 
remind the group of the question or topic. If you are 
working with an on-the-spot reading, refer to this material 
frequently. 

Watch the group closely and co’^'stantly to see who is ready 
to comment. Nail dovm what has been said. Summarize 
before going on to another phase of the topic. 

Help people to say what they mean. Restate a comment if 
necessary and ask, **Have I understood you correctly?*’, 
or ask a question for clarification. 



Probably every participant, hut certainly every leader experiences 
an initial dread or stage fright in ''meeting the folks" in the group. 
Depending upon experience this reaction may be vague or fairly well 
understood as the obvious reactions of inexperienced individuals to a 
group. The following roles are what "come naturally" to people who 
need help in recognizing them and in overcoming such non-functional 
behavior patterns. From, time to time, more often perhaps than anyone 
likes to admit, people behave in nonfunctional ways that do not help, and 
sometimes actually harm the group and the work it is trying to do: 



BEING AGGRESSIVE: working for status by criticizing or blaming 
others, showing hostility against the group or some individual, 
deflating the ego or status of others. 

BLOCKING: interfering with the progress of the group by going 

off on a tangent, citing personal experiences unrelated to the 
problem., arguing too much on a point, rejecting ideas without 
consideration*, 

SELF- CONFESSION: using a group as a sounding board in 
order to express pe3*sonal, nongroup-oriented feelings or 
points of view. 

COMPETING: vying with others to produce the best idea, talk 
the most, play the most roles, gain favor with the loader. 





SEEKING SYMPATHY: trying to induce other group members to 

be sympathetic to one's problems or misfortunes, deploring one's 
own situation, or disparaging one* s own ideas to gain support. 

SPECIAE PLEADING: introducing or supporting suggestions re- 

lated to one's own pet concerns or philosophies, lobbying. 

HORSING AROUND: clowning, joking, mimicking, disrupting the 

work of the group. 

TEEKING RECOGNITION: attempting to call attention to one's 

self by louvi cr excessive talking, extreme iu ' umisual 
behavior. 

WITHDRAWAL: acting indifferent or passive, resorting to ex- 

cessive formality, daydreaming, douling, whispering to 
others, wandering from the subject. 

These nonfunctional roles are expressions of emotional needs which 
people try out in an effort to achieve satisfaction. The desire for safcif- 
action (homeostasis) inclu ’’es at 7.east four wishes or needs: security, 

new experiences, status (recognition), and emotional response. Needs such 
as these are expressed variously by different individuals. Some people only 
feel secure in dominating others; others find security in being dependent. 
Some individuals express their need for recognition by talking constantly 
about themselves; others have strong drives for achieving titles or position. 

People tend to de ,elop behaviors which meet their needs and cling to 
them, regardless of whether they make other people uncomfortable or not. 

Of course the initial group leader cannot directly help people out of their 
emotional difficulties. He remembers however that the individual by be- 
coming a group participant has implicitly declared another purpose: the 

avowed aim of learning more about the svbject content, increasing his ability 
to think, or improving himself in some other way. 

These two purposes may com.plement one another, but they m.ay also 
come into conflict. Since the individual shares his cor.^municafcive aims with 
other participants, eacL member of the group needs to understand what 
others are saying. All participants want to have an opportunity to develop 
or to challenge an idea, and expect that persons who ccutinuousiy impede 
effective thinking will be dealt with. Consequently the initial leader has 



considerable support in helping to create the climate for maximum parti- 
cipat ion. 

The function of the initial leader is to transfer leadership to various 
participants. In the very beginning with a new group, the leader will 
probably place major emphasis on c^^eatmg < 1 . climate which will stimu- 
late participation and bring out as many members as possible. The fol- 
lowing methods include the kh^ds of questions and the manner of statement 
which are designed to aid the most reluctant member in making a contri- 
bution: 



Ask questions which do not tend to put people on the 
spot by checking the amount or type of information that 
they have on a particular point. (Questions which put 
people on the spot will draw out only the members of the 
group who have a store of facts and iriformation and wiil 
inhibit the others. ) 

Use questions which do not merely call for a *’yes or 
no'* or "agree or diso'gree** nswer, "Yes or no" ques- 
tions do not stimulate discussion and merely set a pattern 
wherein members of the group feel that their role is one 
of being led, or misled, by the leader. 

Ask questions which are simple, clear and concise rather 
than vague and wide-open so that members of the group will 
know and will stimulate general participation. 

In the beginning of the program, select questions which 
deal with experiences which any member of the group might 
discuss or with opinions about some subject emphasizing that 
ever yoi'j.e* s opinion is of interest or importance. At the out- 
set of a program it may be well to go entirely around the 
table in soliciting opinions or experiences of gxoup members. 
In this way everyone in the group will make some contribution 
(no matter how small) and will have the experience of parti- 
cipating. Since the first attempt to say something is fre- 
quently the most difficult, this procedx'*. ** provides a built- 
in method which permits everyone to takv art. 
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In stimulating participation it is especially important 
that the leader accept the contributions made by all jhe 
members, that he try to tie them into the 

discussion and that he give each member the feeling that 
he really has contributed something to the thinking 
group. This vdll be effective not only in letting all the 
members feel that they have made a wortliwhHe contribution 
but also it will help to set a climate of acceptance which 
will stimulate further participation, as well as rhe develop- 
ment of logical reasoning and effective learning. 
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PRO JEC T AGENDA DEVELOPMENT 



CorruTianication is a process of change. Everyone who communi- 
cates does so because he wants to affect human behavior. When a 
librarian goes into service in a particular community, his success will 
depend to a great extent upon how well he can analyze and interpret 
three major factors; the situation; the people involved; and himself in 
relation to the situation and the people involved. 

Each library staff will have peculiar methods of working together. 
Over the years routines may have proliferated without analysis in terms 
of rational guidelines. In general, such guidelines should follow tne 
f^eneral problem solving model. There is an initial identification of the 
problem togethc;r with a statement describing previous solutions and an 
analysis of why they have failed. This analysis leads into the demonstra- 
tion being proposed and why it will succe^ "^ where others have failed. 

The proposed program is described. Then an indication of the benefits 
to be realized will preface a section on the purpose of evaluation and the 
methods to be employed. 

Librarians who desire to introduce new ideas must accurately ob- 
serve the situation and the audiences with which they must deal. An 
appraisal of themselves is much mere difficult. Thi ability to under- 
stand and correct their own deficiencies greatly increases the chances 
of success and helps them to be of useful service. Consequently an an- 
alysis of the situation, the* audience and the librarian is essential for 
project work. 

The Situation ; No matter how familiar the librarian may be with 
other communities and their library services, he will find it profitable 
to examine the new situation in some detail. Previous experience and 
knowledge will suggest new things to look for, and the librarian will be 
able to interpret or explain events in new ways. Experience indicates 
lhat the following activities generally are most important in arriving 
at a useful analysis of the situation. 

Try to determine why conditions are as they aie. Do not be sat- 
isfied with surface explanations or excuses. The librarian should sec;k 
an understanding of causes. It is not his function to criticize, but rath- 
er to use the resulting information creatively in furthering communihjr 
objectives. It is easy, for ^iple, to accept such an explanation as 

** insufficient funds^’ or **untrained personnel.*’ It is more difficult, but 




more rewarding, to analyze the current utilization of resources and 
determine whether other courses of action are available. 

Find out how decisions are made in the community, who makes 
them, and what bases are used for decision making. V/hat is the for- 
mal structure of the community? Is it shaped like a triangle, with a 
power structure at the top and a descending order of power as the 
structure grows broader toward the base? Are subdivisions of power 
rigidly observed, so that the citizen can only talk to persons who sit 
at the various agencies public desks? What kind of answers do they 
get? Perhaps on the other hand, the community can be thought of as 
a square or rectangle, with a diffused power structure and an admin- 
istration at the top who assumes only nominal control? Is there a 
fixed or flexible priority for the utilization of personnel and materials 
wliGn. til© needs 3.rts©s in tli© coixiixiiinity? 



Observe the nature, direction, and extent of change that may be 
taking place in the community. How was this change initiated, by whom 
and over what problems? Perhaps the cause for such a development 
was a change in some agency personnel. Perhaps a highly competent 
person has been removed and his job filled by someone less capable, or 
the situation may have occured in reverse. In the presence of this 
change, what problems and opportunities have arisen which may need 
to be taken into account in adjusting citizen expectations? 

Examine possible effects of new ideas vrhich may not at first 
have been considered. What are the possible economic, social, polit- 
ical, or cultural consequences of the changes proposed. An inventory 
of the persons and groups likely to be affected by any new plans will 
enable the librarian to determine in advance how to take advantage of 
the support available, to alter plans to avoid some problems, and to 
deal with objectives based on problems which cannot be avoided. 



The Audience: Within the systems in which the librarian oper- 

ates, there are specific groups with whom he must work if new ideas 
are to be successful. The audience will probably be a relatively sinall 
r>,ce-to-face group. Whether the audience is a dozen or millions, the 
number of people in tliat audience is not related to the difficulty of the 

task. 
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People tend to develop habits, and will resist attempts at 
breaking established patterns of response too quickly. They tend to 
reject rapid change. , People tend to place high value on the know- 
ledge, skills, and beliefs which they have acquired. Even the li- 
brarian' s own colleagues will accept ideas only if he presents them 
in ways consistant with their values, or if they can substitute new 
values of a higher order acceptable to themselves, to the library or 
to the community. 

Whatever plan that is developed will involve new ways of be- 
having for the audience. Listeners will make these changes sug- 
gested to them only as they are ready and able to make them. By 
careful observation their readiness to change can be determined 
as well as the success of what has already been attempted. It may 
be necessary to break major new ideas into many small ideas and 
to observe carefully what happens before, during and after each one 
in order to determine how to proceed. Plans and goals may have to 
be modified many times. 

Yourself; No inventory of factors of success is at all complete 
unless the agent of change describes himself. Have you acquired 
the knowledge and ability to accomplish what you desire? Or, will 
a lack of technique betray you once the program is undertaken? Can 
you place yourself in the role of listener and observer? Do you crit- 
icize those who disagree with you rather than try to understand their 
view and reconcile it with yours? Do you have an honest picture of 
how you get along with your associates ? Are you prepared to remedy 
those personal factors which seem to interfere with good relationships 
between you and those around you? 

Project Developmen t: 

So much for an initial consideration of the major elements in a 
situation-producing theory of communication. Communication de- 
sign is the decision of what to do within certain constraints. A con- 
straint is something which constrains, which forces, compels, or 

obliges, or which confines forcibly. Actually the constraints on 
communication design, like social or economic constraints, are con- 
sidered more positively as guides, directives and opportunities. 

They are part of the overall environment in which the librarian works. 
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Constraints are accepted by the professionally mature librarian as 
rules of the game to be used to advantage, and partly as challenges 
to be overcome with ingenuity and creativeness. 

Constraints which are more difficult to overcome are called 
limiting factors. Those limiting factors which can still be overcome 
and turned into breakthroughs for better design are called strategic 
factors. The constraints in total are called critical factors wbich 
are important elements of any communications program. Critical 
factors may be turned into strategic factors by good systems design, 
or as a result of a lack of experience remain limiting factors an 
prevent doing the program at all. 

In syatems design, the constraints must be listed, and the 
Um i Hn g factors isolated for analysis, in order to list those factors 
which can be moved to strategic factors. This is an essential P®'- 
of the problem solving process. The problem-solver starts out with 
an almLt unlimited number of possibilities before recyclmg *le 

solutions in the light of experience on the program. In the 
time, aggressive action pursues any necessary infornKtion instead 
of waiting for it to happen along by itself. Librarianship aims at 
developing new things for the purpose of using them, to meet soci 1 

needs. 

The feasibility of an idea has to be worked out within sign- 
ificant constraints. Group development work determines '^^iether 
an idea has any contribution to offer in meeting human needs. Group 
work is a fundamental method for study and decision makmg m a 
professions. Group members must know how or be taught to 
ipate in group action. A supervisor helps members progress in thi 
self -development as the program unfolds. As a result staff m.em. ers 
in time should be able to help others to perform^. The ability of 
group members to work effectively towards a shared goal is the real 

basis for success. 



Adequate Group 

Group work units generally 
on tim.e and within budget, 
or policy. 



Inadequate Group 

Members habitually 
behind on group 
assigned tasks. 



ERIC 



U|7ll30 



Participants busy but give 
impression of having pro- 
gram \onder control. 

Necessary changes and re- 
direction made in a timely 
way and taken in stride. 

Each member growing fast 
in experience, and in read- 
iness for bigger assign- 
ments. 



Always rushed and find 
it difficult to meet 
deadlines. 

Changes are radical, 
made too late and often 
with traumatic consequences. 

Group members feel frus- 
trated and stagnant and . 
complain about leair>ing 
little. 



It is impossible to meet human needs without working with other 
people. The supervisor must articulate his efforts mto a senes of 
programs with specific goals of time, money and resources if e 13 
to avoid the routine and mediocre. The librarian must separate out 
the routine and take care of it quickly, efficiently and accurately. 
Then he will be able to advance professional librarianship - delib- 
erately working to accomplish responsibilities, to develop new and 
improved evaluations, to integrate his efforts into library purposes, 
and creatively to overcome limitations. 

t 

Numerous examples of communications programs occur in li- 
brary service. A new service may need to be designed to meet an 
emergent need within a group in the community. There may be a 
nagging, recurring problem in cataloging materials for the unique 
needs of individuals, or circulation is overloaded at certam peak 
times. Such problems may be larger than what one or two persons 
can solve and as such will be organized into group activities which 
may or may not profit from lay citizen participation. 



In order to analyze any problem and gather data, some repre- 
sentation is needed from, all interests in the library operation, 
public services, technical services and administrative services. 

This group will analyze the problem, gather data and propose pos- 
sible solutions. The decision will also be taken as to 

can be broken down and who will be responsible for carrying through 
the entire program. The program director can be made responsible 
for dividing the work into task areas, for assigning specialists to 



to see that the necessary tasks are completed, and for providing a 
workirig relationship so that specialists' contributions can be inte- 
grated. 

Group meetings constitute one of the best techniques for co- 
ordinating the work of various individuals. Merely going through 
the motions of coordination will not suffice. All members, and 
especially the librarian, must ensure that human interface prob- 
lems are resolved. Data confrontation will not Solve human dif- 
ficulties. Continuous feedback will indicate which tasks should be 
augumented, which decreased or modified, so that the program can 
run smoothly and efficiently. Each member must learn and pro- 
mote the conditions which constitute effective group action: 

1. The current status of the program, its specifications, 
changes and information about the person(s) for whom 
it is being designed are made available to all members 
as rapidly as possible. 

2, Frequent meetings are held to review progress cr the 
lack of it in the program as a whole and the work of 
individuals. Interface problems can be identified and 
quickly resolved. 

3^ All participants work to make meetings productive by 

digging into presentations to get at the meat c situations 
and problems; suppressing discussion which 3 little 
bearing on the work of others; investigating t possibil- 
ities of alternative solutions even if apparen y unfavorable 
to their areas; being ready to present at any ime briefly, 
clearly, and impersonally the status and prc ,lems of 
their own work; promptly identifying the wo3 k of other 
members and giving credit for it; willingly identifying and 
accepting credit for their own work and contributions. 

4. All members, but especially the program librarian, write 
the specifications for each area of responsibility and each 
interface as soon as possible. 
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5. Each participant can receive without delay memoranda of any 
program meeting. Ir.cluded in these memoranda are brief 
summaries of problems discussed, major events that have 
occurred, and especially decisions and assignments made at 
the meeting. Although it is normal for the librarian to do 
this, it is a valuable experience for others to take responsi- 
bility. 

6. Each member keeps his own time commitments. However 
when it is impossible to do so, and this will happen especially 
in research and development, the individual will inform, his 
proj ict librarian and other involved colleagues as far ahead 
as possible* 

An indiviudal grows through the necessary team work if th^ program 
is led and conducted effectively. In identifying his own contribution to the 
group solution, the librarian can see that some of his professional work 
is helping to better human need. Group work is a natural training groun 
for potential program librarians and departmental or other administra- 
tive responsibility. 

Project members must follow the work of each other member 
closely enough to understand how each task fits into the whole pattern, 
despite the immature feeling that this might be meddling. Where sn 
system interface is involved, each member must know enough to observe 
specifications and previous agreements. Members cannot expect the 
program librarian to define v/ork assignments specHically. The librar- 
ian cannot oversee every piece of work and how it fits into program 
requirements. The librarian encourages discussion of ideas by t e 
whole team., not just in two-man relationships with each member indi- 
vidually. 

Effective control in library organization includes scheduling, 
monitoring, controlling. Control directs a program so that pals may 
be accomplished within time and money schedules. Control is 
tained during the entire project. Scheduling is that part of control which 
includes planning and recording. With the help of group members, the 
librarian lists the tasks to be accomplished: 

Establish initial concept or problem. 
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Determine critical factors in each area of concern. 



Specify all intei'face conditions and alternatives. 

Establish estimates for attainable specifications. 

Establish final configuration and make recommendations. 

Complete proposed program, protocol together with costs 

for distribution to the policy making groups. 

Each of these tasks should have a completion target. Critical 
factors to be determined in each area of the program should be placed 
on the supervisor’s hands. Then interface boundary specifications 
must be identified and agreed to by each librarian. Decisions mads 
in each meeting are accepted by consensus of all members. Conse- 
quently, program meeting memoranda together with the overall 
schedule become specific guidelines for each librarian. Once the 
final configuration of the new proposal is completed, it becomes a 
brief orientation document including major components worked down 
into a schedule; 

Schedule the whole project at the beginning, and recognize 
the interdependence of various parts. 

Identify the critical items early, and keep a current list of 
them. 

Seek out the best time and cost estimates available on 
critical items, v 

ModTlfy and update schedules as needed. 

Bring all contributors, or contributing groups into the 
scheduling process. 

Once schedules are established they must be monitored. Progress 
on the program must be continually measured against the established 
schedule jperhaps in an analog fashion (e, g, PERT), Effective moni- 
toring m.eans that the schedule is under continuous and planned review; 



Follow and monitor performance (time, cost, technical pro- 
gress) on a regular basis. 

Include all contributor, in the monitoring proceee. eo that they 
v/ill tend to become self-monitored. 

Plan at least general alternatives for each principal contin- 
gency. 

Keep the goal and its broad alternatives cleariy m mind. 

Controlling includes those actions taken 
and efforts, increase the effort in some areas of the program, 
tt back in o’thers. Controlling adjusts work 

schedules can be mairxtained or optimized. moni- 

work towards the best direction at the ® ^ ^ consequently 

tor-ng occurs usually from reluctance to face the facts and consequently 

not taking action soon enough. The factors involved in controlling 
include th' 'ollowing; 

Take corrective action where needed. 

Balance program, effort in all needed phases. 

Watch continually for places where effort can be reduced. 

Make changes early rather than late. 

As in any other scheduling, the first requirement is to plan job. 
to divide up the work into logical parts and activities which when ^aken 
^ge^er wL accomplish the entire set of goals. ^ ^ 

the sequence of these activities and the way m which they depend upon 
lacirotC! which ones have to be completed before others -n be started. 

:rlt least before they can fce completed. In PERT 

monitoring are not done directly in terms of activ-ities, but rather 

terms of ” events. ” These events correspond to the " milestones o 

program’ s progress. 

The program evaluation and reporting technique (PERT) is a power 
ful technique for control and includes a very systematic schedulmg 






component. The PERT method of control was designed for very large 
projects, and has proven useful as a technique and as a practical 
traming device in control philosophy. PERT methods are designed 
prim''" ily for one-time, or very probablistic jobs. Other control 
teclnaques, such as ”line-of-balance" are used for repetitive, ormore 
reasonably predictable work, particularly in manufacturing. The 
fundamental idea of PERT is to show graphically the relations, sequence 
and dependence of various parts or activities of a project. 

Communication is essential at all stages of project work, especially 
at its termination when the information developed by the project is stored 
in a report or model, or a design. Paper work is an indispensable tool 
for both factual and aesthetic (emotional) considerations. People do not 
live by facts alone. On the contrary, decisions are more often nnade on 
the basis of emotional considerations. Reports cannot be boring or 
offensive, but must be readable: 

State conclusions specifically and clearly. 

These are the heart of your report. 

Provide material to back up the conclusions and key it 
carefully to them. This enables the reader to judge for 
himself bow valid the conclusions are. 

Indicate all experimental procedures and conditions (analy- 
tical assumptions and methods) so carefully that someone 
unknown to the project team could repeat the v/ork and 
get the same results. 

Make the report quick and easy to use. Use a good sum- 
mary; a table of contents; good headings and articulate 
separation of parts. Pictures, drawings and charts 
where ever helpful should be keyed carefully to the text 
and the text to them. Appendices should be used for the 
bulk of data and backup material. Ideally the main body 
of a report should be relatively short with references to 
more extensive material in appendices. 

In whatever way the project is summarized for presentation, 
something is required in order to communicate precisely the concepts. 
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the supporting data and the proposed solution. There are four criteria 
of excellence for report writing: 

Completeness in the report answers questions about accom- 
plishments, or lack of them and especially with respect to 
project goals. Claims are backed up with evidence (experi- 
mental data or calculations) which enables the user to 
judge for himself the correctness of results. 

The report should be as simple as possible consistent with 
the fact that the report stands for the project. Clarity and 
organization are indispensable. 

Technical correctness implies that the project reflects the 
work done. 

When time and money are invested in a project, the report 
should be received in time to provide a base for decision- 
mciking. 

Action Group Guidance : 

A helpless feeling is detrimental to group activity. For example, 
you are sitting in a group. But you don't know what to do about that 
lost feeling. Have you ever asked, "Does anyone have a verbal guide?" 
Most of us know, that it is common for a discussion group to be lost-- 
circling in a forest of novms, adjectives, adverbs, and wicked split 
infinitives. Sometimes, as the leader, we feel guilty. More often, as 
a member, we are just disgusted. The actions of a single person can 
liave a strong influence on the productivity of the group. Whether or 
not the group leader has been assigned makes little difference. 

In most groups the leader and the members are both interested 
in the same thing- -helping the group reach its goal. Under normal 
circumstances the group will reach that goal if the right kmd of 
tions are asked and answered at the right time. Asking for possibxe 
solutions to the group problem may be very helpful after the group has 
been working on the problem for some time. But the asking for solu- 
tions at the beginning of the meeting may not only be a waste of time, 
but could interfere with the more useful question, "What is our problem. 



A group needs not only questions and answers but all sorts of 
statements of actions. These statements of action are really group 
problem solving functions. A group guide consists of a mental list 
of these helpful functions. Through the intelligent use of such xunc- 
tions a group can be helped to achieve its goal more promptly and 
efficiently and at the same time alleviate most of the pain accom- 
panying group decision making. Group problem, solving ^^icludes any 
acts which may help the group members achieve their goal. Differ- 
ent groups with different goals require different functions to reach 
their goal. The problem solving functions will be most useful it they 
are constructed to fit your own particular group. 



Using human relations (or socio -dynamics) as a guide is much 
easier than it sounds. Once familiar with the group, the leader can 
usually guess which functions will be adequately handled before he 
gets to the meeting. In attending, for example, the fifth meeting of 
a group interested in juvenile delinquency in the community, e 
following might be anticipated: 



The problem, was rather clearly defined m the first four 
meetings. 



At the last meeting a sub-goal was set which was generally 
agreed upon. This function will probably not be needed at 

today's m.eeting. 

After the first two meetings, group members seemed to 

feel free to express their opinions. Unless som.ething 

unusual is to occur, this function will not need special 
attention. 

Two participants have consistently played the role of 
ppposers. If they are present, this function will probably 

be taken care of. 

The group recorder has regularly summarized our progres 
from the standpoint of content. Some summary in the area 
of group process may be heeded, 

As the leader approaches such a meeting, his guidelines 



would then consist of the following? 



Information seeking and giving 
Coordinating 
Solution proposing 
Supporting 

Suirunarizing group process 

During the meeting the leader might check from time to time to see if 
any of these functions are particularly needed. If it is a mature, 
friendly group, the leader will probably find that others are fulfilling 
most of these functions satisfactorily. 

In constructing verbal guidelines, it may be necessary to discard 
or revise the group problem solving functions. When you have decide 
which of these functions you are going to look for, begin by practicing. 
You will probably encounter one major difficulty. If you are (as t e 
psychologists say) "ego- involved" in the discussion, you might find that 
you become so interested in the subject matter that you forget to use 
your guidelines. The best way to avoid this, is to begin practicing on 
groups where you do not feel very strongly about the matter under dis- 
cussion. The first few times you could simply act as observer, noting 
which of these functions are needed. After you have learned how to 
spot these, you can begin to fill in the gaps for the group. 

When the lead. ^rnish his group with these missing 

problem solving fm .e should not have much ' rouble except 

in the matter of coordinating. Clarifying and pointing our relation- 
ships between the sometimes vague and wandering contributions is often 
a difficult task. Normiilly, the leader can depend on other members o 
help him coordinate when they realize what he is trying to do. 

One of the surest ways to bring out resentment and confusion in 
the group is to declare in a loud voice that you have guidelines which 
will lead the group out of the wilderness. A statement of this sort is 
almost certain to arouse antagonism. Most groups are sincerely inter- 
ested in achieving their goals. 

However, unobtrusive use of these problem solving functions will 
help the group move towards these goals. In a very short time other 



members will come to see the value of your contributions and will 
begin to supply these needed functions. Intelligent group participation 
is contagious. You can become a communications leader through the 
use of verbal guidelines: 



Some Things To Say Or Do To Help a Group Move Toward Its Goal 

Help establish the group goal. If the goal of the group is known, 
state it. Some members may not know about it or may not be clear 
about it. If the goal is not known help establish it by proposing one: 

"Our job is to , . ." 

"I think we ought to try to accomplish this today. . ." 

Point out any serious obstacles which you see: 

"V/ait a minute’. Have we the authority to do that?" 

"It seems to me the thing we are proposing is contrary to 



"Here s some information I believe we need at this point." 
"Does anyone here have the facts about this matter? 

Propose solutions: 

"It seems to me this might work." 

"Why don't we try this. . ." 

Give or ask for clarification or elaboration: 

"I think Tom means. . . " 

”I don’t quite see what you mean. Will you say it again?" 



Were the above things done in this meeting? 

Were they done at the time they were needed? 

If they were not done, would it have helped it they had been 



done ? 



our constitution,' 



Give or ask for necessary information : 
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Oppose harmful suggestions: 

"I don't think that would work." 

"I don't think we should do this because. . ." 

Support helpful suggestions: 

"I think that' s a good idea." 

"I agree. " 

Give or ask for information about the group' s present position m 
relation to its goal. 

"Here is what we have agreed so far. . . But we still have 
to decide. . 

"I'm, lost. Where are we now?" 
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(b) Group method, pro- (b) **I think we are going about 

gress, etc* this m a very systematic 
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mendations which would outline on goals. An acceptable 

definite ways to shorten our statement of a goal or sub- 

meetings." goal helps the group feel 

that it is organized and 
making progress. 



PLANNING AND EVALUATION 



Planning and evaluation go hand in hand and are probably the uiost 
important aspects in program development. Planning and evaluation are 
complicated matters and often become complex primarily because chanp 
in people's behavior are involved. As a result of theory and experi- 
mentation, there are a nbmber of principles involved which can serve 
as useful guidelines for the Librarian in program development. These 
are important ior the librarian to consider since evaluation of behav- 
ior has for so many years been a forbidden area of concern m the 
profession. 



Seldom included among these principles and often overlooked oy the 
program planner is the direct and symbiotic relation between planning 
and evaluation. The end product can no more be left to chance in pro- 
gram development than it can in an industrial process. The outcomes 
must be specified as well as the means to be employed in order to 
collect data about them. The outcomes are changes in behavior which 
the participants do not have at the beginning of a program but which 
they can be expected to have at the end of it as a result 6 j- involve- 
ment ii the program sequence. 



Planning to Meet Objectives ; 

Librarians hax/e always held their library purposes in fairly sharp 
focus and, depending upon resources, have established prop^s in con- 
formity with goals. Like any other social professional, librarians 
have been challenged by a new set of imperatives which require an en- 
hanced awareness of the interdependence of communication media in maxi- 
mizing learning. 

The research done in learning and communications theory support the 
pr5.nciples of reinforcement in the learning situation, and suggests a 
more perceptual approach to an understanding of communication than 
either linear logic or the stimulus response approach to meaning is 
able to supply. Be this as it may, certain factors become fundamental 
elements in the process of library planning to meet the newer social 
imperatives: 

Analyze your library agency in order to understand why it 
is interested in certain publics. Consideration of re- 
sources and services offered by the library are important, 
but also of particular significance are those available 
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from other social, educational and coimnunications agencies. 

So single other agency in the counnunity is m as favorable 
a position as the library to discharge the responsibilities 
of a coordinating structure. 

A library study is also, to an extent, an analysis of the 
library's image. For example, the book may pred^ina e m 
this library in all its stuffy splendor, or the librarians 
I^ That library may be oriented towards a more open-ended 
lea-^S experience for all people. In the latter instance, 
media will predominate including v wide range of materials 
and equipment. 

In any event, when librarians are a^fflre of today's world, 
there is an awareness that the level of expectancy has 
changed for the population at large from print to audio 
and visual instruments. Youth, especially, operates within 
this frame of expectancy. Those youth, par-icular y, w o 
graduate from media centered high schools are often shocked 
because they find only books in the public and college 
libraries. 

A nalvae your publics , in the plural, because the community 
<: whether public, academic or special) is not one amorphous 
mass- but it is composed of individuals who have many charac- 
teristics in common with others. These common characteristics 
become the "subject headings," under which librarians analyse 
their publics and group them into categories so as to beam 
messages to them with specialized content that can be expected 
to catch and hold their awareness. 

User studios are, of course, undertaken on a continuing basis. 
User studies are of particular significance in helping to 
answer such questions as; (a) Whom do you wish to reach? 

(b) Where can you reach them? (c) When can you reach them? 

Users of library resources are in c sense committed, or at 
least, partially involved, in library services. But since 
users represent such a small element in the total population, 
potential publics must be analyzed as well. As a result of 
a community study, interests and concerns will be rdentifie , 
and emerge as characteristics under which grouped, 

and programs developed in order to catch and hold their ac^en- 
tion. Buch utilization of motivational planning is necessary, 
because meaning emerges only when information becomes kinetic, 
i.e, related to real-life interests. 
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Analyze your resources in order to determine whether the 
resources and the materials availabe are pertinent to the inter- 
ests and abilities of the publics to be reached. In addition, it 
is important to have resources in sufficient duplication. When 
a specific title is mentioned on a mass media program, are^-.^ 
there enough copies to cope with the demand for it? Resource 
surveillance keeps one aware of public media programing and 
the demands that are likely to occur. 

Beyond the library, many other resources exist in the com- 
munity which could be utilized were they identified and organ- 
ized for use. Audiovisual and printed materials, as well as 
persons with special capabilities are available and couid be 
given wider exposure. Then resource persons are identified, 
they can be made available to others through one of the library's 
reference tool known as a community resource file. Another 
reference tool, the community calendar, identifies the program, 
and other organized activities of groups, and lists them for 
wide perusal. 

Ca mpaign planning is a method used by libraries to focus at- 
tention upon an objective and a particular public to be reached. 
Just to program without ref<»,rence to a target group, is to 
disperse one's efforts and to scatter one's effectiveness in a 
wasteful misuse of resource potential. The "Friends" of the 
library is an example of a satellite group, which can render 
invaluable assistance both in specific group programing, and 
in making it difficult for people to avoid thinking about the 
Specific issue at hando 

When media are orchestrated around an issue, it becomes 
easier to precipitate an ever widening invplvement of people.. in 
community, in studying the need for change. For example, in 
any library campaign for community education about an issue, 
there are at least three levels of program development. At 
first, it is necessary to introduce the topic and the library' s 
relationship to it. Such techniques as display and " take-homes 
help to accomplish this initial orientation. 

At the next level of development, selective dissemination of^ 



information helps to open up the topic for various publics. 
Mailing lists are organized, for example, aroung the char- 
acteristics of the audiences to be reached. Speakers and 
films can be selected to accomplish in programs for the 
smaller group what readers advisory and reference services 
can do for the individua.1. 

Finally, on the widest level of all, the mass media can 
create an awareness in the public at large of the issue of 
concern to the community, i. e. concern about a particular 
issue can be simultaneously introduced on television, 
radio and newspapers and pursued by them, in a num.ber of 
variations in an effort to reach groups whenever convenient 
for them., and wherever they may happen to be. Comment- 
ary on the issues which have been introduced, and greater 
depth of presentation can be effected through magazines, 
newspaper articles and program planning. 



Program Development ; 

Media utilization presupposes an audience assembled in one place 
at one time. Of course, this does not entirely rule out a one-person 
audience, but such a situation is not as frequent nor serves <he primary 
purpose of media transmissions. Consequently, group methods are 
mandatory, and add a dimension to library service that may be a worth- 
while counterbalance to the over- Individualization of reading. 

Fitting technique to purpose is required because some plan 
arid order is necessary in group activity in order to ensure 
purposeful communication. If meaning is allowed tp occur 
haphazardly, it may at a later date have to be corrected. 
Efficiency in comm.unication is accomplished by fitting appro- 
priate technique to the specific purposes sought. Ihirposes 
can range over those which reach for information, for under- 
standing, for problem.- solving, or skill developm.ent. 

If information is sought in the communications situation, 
then one could consider as a technique a speaker who is 
informed and whose message is organized. As an altern- 
ative, one of the audiovisuals might be satisfactory -- 
particularly a file, a video tape, or a slide presentation 
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that can carry an integrated message^ For a smaller group, 
the working paper can serve as a satisfactory substitute. 

When the panel used is of a symposium format, information 
can be communicated directly and be fairly effectively. 

If understanding is the purpose of the structure communication, 
then something more than the speaker, the film or the workmg 
paper is needed. These information techniques may be used 
as a brief introduction, but they should be supplemented by the 
panel discussion, role play and straight discussion. In these 
techniques, understanding is better achieved because inform- 
ation is shared and considered from different points of view. 

If problem-solving is the goal of the comm.unications situation, 
then any of the techniques for information and understanding 
may be used to define the problem. Once defined and analyzed, 
it is commonly expected that some action will develop. In 
order to promote action, a solution must be worked out through 
the technique of a meeting structure. Concensus should be 
reached at each step of the agenda or else no final agreement 
is ever likely to occur. 

If the development of a skill is the objective of the communication 
or the learning enterprise, then any technique considered above 
can be used as long as it leads to involvement. When a skill is 
developed, habit patterns are usually changed or new ones formed 
Consequently, involvement in the skill- producing activity is of 
primary importance, and is induced most directly through tech- 
niques such as the case study, and extended practice periods. 

Starting with an idea; there appears to be two major ways of 
introducing a program - either with an idea or with an authority. 
When starting with an idea, the issue to be started with should ae 
analyzed into its constituent topics. In such instances, the 
librarian puts to work his understanding of selection principles 
by identifying the main topic, the secondary and related topics. 

The idea should be an " original" one to start with, for unless 
the issue is important, it is difficult to create a situation where 
the skills of creative and critical thinking can be employed. 

Issues surrounding the idea should be identified, pro and con. 







with which participants and the audience can agree or not. 

If this is not the case, it is difficult to give substance to any 
listening, viewing or reading experiences. Certainly, if in 
addition the idea can be visualized, greater impact and 
depth of meaning is likely to occur. 

Some consideration should be given as to the application to 
which the idea may be put, that is, what purposes is the pro- 
grann. designed to achieve and with whom ? Xhe consumer 
should be carefully delineated, indicating how the idea will 
appeal, and in what degree, to the audience selected^ 

The subject, or main idea, should be timely or its time- 
liness be made evident by relating it to other items in the news. 

If the subject is sufficiently interesting and its presentation 
timely, any audience can be expected to have questions. As 
many questions as possible should be anticipated, perhaps under 
some such structure as the following; (a) points requiring 
fuller treatment; (b) points of disagreement; (c) points not 
covered. 

As is typical in any library sponsored program., further 
learning is encouraged in order to deepen and to prolong the 
attention-getting initial interest. Take-hom.es are usually 
available, such as specially prepared reading lists; or, cir- 
culated services can be made available for materials of related 
interest displayed on the spot. Other library services such as 
reference and readers advisory may be brought to the attention 

of the audience. Programs sponsored by other agencies in the 
comm.unity may be referred to and, thus, discharged by the 
library' s clearing house function. 

Starting with an authority ; the usual alternative to starting with 
an idea is to begin the program with an authority who has been 
carefully selected from the community resource file, as one who 
is so familiar with his subject, that he talks quite freely about it. 
In most instances, such a resource person will possess or have 
access to materials that will enrich his presentation. These 
resources may be visuals, or valuable suggestions, as to other 
specialists who could be interviewed about the topic of concern. 
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The authority selected should have an unhurried and sincere 
maimer. An informal and relaxed person is usually personable 
and interesting to talk to. Good looks, or beauty may be impor- 
tant but these assets, in themselves, are not enough to carry a 
program to successful completion. 

In recruiting an authority around whom one expects to build a 
program., some cautions are in order. The person should not 
be selected simply out of a feeling of obligation because of 
many hours devoted, to committee woi'k either for the Horary 
or for any other agency. Neither should the authority be one 
who has few assets other than the fact of his status as the head 
of a department or even an agency, and this does: not exclude 
li’orary ciepartm.ent hea.ES. Secause of the press of duties and 
other imperatives, such persons often do not have the time to 
be spontaneous and may ha-^e to use excessive notes or resort 
to memorization. Such liimitations v/ill have a detrimental exfect 
upon the quality of the subsequent program in which they partici- 
pate. 

Preparing t he materials; starting with an idea, or speaker, 
does not mean stopping there, particularly on television. One 
should not underestimate tlie need for showing as well as speaking. 
What is seen is as important as what is heard. Every visual 
must have a purpose, as indeed must every word, and be simpli- 
fied to the barest essentials. It must be remembered that in the 
initial segment of every program, brevity almost to the point of 

labeling is essential for instant appeal. If the viewer is going to 
switch channels, he ■will do so in the first half minute. 

The script outline is a helpful device for those who are beginning 
to develop programs for television. The script outline helps one 
to visualize the action of the program as the viewer will see it. 
Like the teacher' s lesson plan, it can eventually be discarded 
after one has developed a facility and case with this new medium. 
Ttie script outline should include at least the following elements; 

1. Draw a line down the center of an 8 1/Z x 11 sheet of paper. 

2. At left, write VIDEO. At right , write AUDIO. 
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3. On left, indicate things On right, indicate what you 

to he done or shown. want to say. 

4. Open with something happening -- unusual and compelling. 

Avoid introductions and long beginnings. Remember the guide- 
lines you exjject to use with any other group programing. 
You've got to SIMPLIFY, almost LABEL for brevity and instant 
appeal. 

5 . Indicate time allotments in the rigM. ifand margin. 

6. Plan smooth transitions from one psrt tis program to the 
next. 

7 . Spread visuals throughout the program- and tuse action as 
much as possible. 

Evaluation of Outcomes : 

Evaluation offers the greatest potential beitafx_i if It is a longtime, 
continuous and built-in part of the total communic£rca_ons process. One- 
shot evaluations are insufficient. If results cf:' evaluatirGn are fed back 
to help in the redefinition of goals and improvement of approach, the whole 
communicative effort can benefit. Evaluation shosald be more concei’ned with 
results than with energy spent. Numbers of films shown, books borrowed, 
program hours scheduled, money spent, booadcast-s made and conferences at- 
tended may account for time and energy but in themselves reveal little 
evidence of changes brought about in behavior. The evaluation of communi- 
cative activity Is better concerned with outcomes, with results, with 
changes In people. 

Self-appraisal usually is better than appraisal by outsiders. Evalua- 
tion surveys by "outside experts" which do not adequately involve local 
people frequently result in little improvement. As a process, evaluation 
has most value tc thcs e who go through it . The librarian who becomes most 
deeply involved in evaluation will grow most. Everyone concerned with the 
communicative effort should be involved in evaluation. It can be at any 
level. The board evaluates. An administeator or team can evaluate. The 
staff can be brought into the process. More beneficial is the involvement 
of patrons, club members, everyone taking part. The public too evaluates, 
sometimes directly and sometimes through elected representatives. 

Comparison of achievement with objectives within a program leads to 
more growth than comparison of one program with another. If progress is 
being made, repeated evaluation will show increments of growth toward ac- 
cepted objectives. Objectives should recede as they are approached. 
Long-term objectives are usually ideals. To capture some feeling of suc- 
cess, short-term program goals must be set for participants. 
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Some <;viden'jo of behavJor change is more valid than others. Some 
evidence comes closer bhan others to indicating true behavior. Evaluation 
in communication is usally a compromise between collecting imperfect-but- 
easy-to-obtain evidence and truly valid evidence of growth and change. A 
single index, while desired by the layman, seldom satisfies the rofes- 
sional person or the interested amateur. The evaluator must be acquainted 
with a wide range of procedures, instruments, and indices in order to make 
a wise selection (Program Evaluation in Adult Education. A.E./ , 1952 ); 



Procedure s Instruments Indice; t 

Review available data Any data gather in- Statistic^ 

on behavior strument 



Direct observation — 
time sampling 



Record behavior dur- 
ing specific period 



Frequency or inten- 
sity of behavior 
patterns 



Self -observation 
and reporting 



Self-descriptive tests Summaries of 

descriptions 



Narrative of devel 
opmental accounts 



Tests and scales; in- Test scores, or 

telligence; perform- derivations 

ance; achievement; ap- 
titude; personality in- 
ventory; attitude scales; 
projective and situational 
tests . 

Collect panel or Rating scales Place on a. descrip- 

informed judges tive or numerical 

opinion scale; rankings 



Stimulate perform- 
under controlled and 
standardized condi- 
tions 



Case histories; cumu- Summaries and evalua- 

lative records; tion of behavior 

courses taken; occupa- records 

tional experiences; 
tests and exam results; 
leadership positions 
held; health and personal 
history; personality de- 
scriptions; significant 
and/or . cultural experi- 
ences ; guidance confer- 
ences with counselors. 



Indices 



Procedures 



Make a complete sur- 
vey of conditions , 
census 

Make a survey of a 
representative sample 



Follow-up to note be- 
havior after the edu- 
cational activity is 
over; inquiry of per- 
son or associates to 
compare with previous 
behavior 

Evaluation is always made in terms of objectives or goals. In com- 
munication, the outcome desired is a change in behavior. Both the par- 
ticipants and the leader (agency) have objectives for communicative ac- 
tivity, and must be in fundamental agreement in order for a successful 
program to emerge. In addition, governing boards and public opinion 
have a hand, sometimes indirectly, in setting objectives. Whether ob- 
jectives arise from organic (biological), or environmental (social, cul- 
tural, spiritual) forces, they constitute the "developmental tasks" of 
participants at successive ages in their particular life span. 

In the past, personal objectives of individuals have determined 
(consensus) a large part of the programing in libraries. But public 
agencies should also be concerned with objectives which are consistent 
with the objectives of the supporting social order. In a democracy, 
the highest human power which sets learning objectives for an adult is 
the adult himself as well as the majority will of his peers. The pro- 
fessional task is to identify and define educational needs and interests 
in harmony with the objectives of participants . Setting adequate ob- 
jectives is the major concern of evaluation and is a valuable outcome. 
Objectives to be worthwhile must be; a) expressed in terms of behavior; 
b) clearly and specifically stated; c) widely understood and accepted 
by all involved in a learning activity; d) attainable; e) recognized as 
potentially changing. 

Evaluation as the "final" component of the group process is essen- 
tial to improve participants understanding of group dynamics, the fac- 
tors which contribute to effective participation, and communication as 
well as creative and critical thinking. Evaluation as a term has been 



Instruments 

Questionnaire or inter- 
view schedule 



Questionnaire or inter- 
view schedule 



Mailed questionnaire; 
interview schedules 



Statistics and de- 
scriptive information 



Statistics, division 
of characteristics; 
descriptive informa- 
tion 

Presence or frequency 
of behavior patterns 



“widely used and often rather loosely. This is under standahle since 
there are a n^>Jiiber of different kinds of evaluation which can be used 
for differei^U purposes. The following are some of the kinds of evalua- 
tion which can be used to r.et effect in the group process*. During tthe 
course of an ordinary group program not all of these devices may be 
used; but they can be. Use of them can be most effective in improvimg 
the operation of the program while it is in process and in revising 
and re-planning the next program after it is over: 

Evaluation of participation: to determine the amount of 

participation^ the kind of participation and the level of 
participation. 

Evaluation of participant attitudes and reactions to the 
program as it progresses; informal evaluation through 
member reactions and feelings. 

Evaluation of the effectiveness of leadership; to deter- 
mine the extent to whitih the leader is effective in cre- 
ating the required climate for group activity. 

Evaluation of the extent to which different roles neces- 
sary to the group have been assumed by the participants. 

Evaluation of the ” group -proce ss ” , the extent to which 
the group is performing *'work” and ”non-work'*^ the frus- 
tration of the group and the factors bringing about this 
frustration. 

Evaluation of the effectiveness of the reasoning and! the 
degree of logic being applied by the participants . 

Evaluation of the degree to which the program^ as a whole j 
has been effective in achieving its goals. 

The general purpose of librarian sponsored group activity is com- 
municative. communication is a process whereby desired changes are in- 
duced in the behavior of individuals and participants in groups.^ 
Changes in behavior include changes in thinking^ feeling and acting. 

In group activity the objectives and goals should relate to the desired 
behavioral changes of the individuals who participate . These goals in- 
clude the participatory skills of the social gamej the ability to read^^ 
look and listen^ and an understanding of creative and critical thinking 
as applied to the social function of each participant . 

The following devices for evaluation are all ones which can be 
used while the program is in process. These are devices which should 
be Immediately applied so that the program can be improved before it 
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over, and so that minor problems and difficulties can be identified 
dealt with before they become major ones: 

Participation Evaluation determines how many members in the group 
are participating in discussion and in what manner. 

Membership Attitudes and Reactions secure insights into the feel- 
ings and reactions of members of the group to the program, the 
leader, and the manner in which the program is being conducted. 
Every leader will probably carry out such evaluation on an informal 
basis. He will do it through his conversations with group members 
during the " coffee -br eak" . He will get reactions by talking to^ 
members after meetings. The wise leader will listen for these in- 
formal and personal reactions and he will use them in constantly 
revising and improving both his own leadership practices as well 
as the general conduct of the group. 

Effectiveness of Leadership determines how effective the leader 
is, to what extent ha is applying the characteristics of good 
leadership and to what degree he is successful in using the lead- 
ership styles and patterns which are appropriate. In practice, 
observation sheets can be made out by one observer appointed 
specifically for the piirpose and his report can be given to the 
group. These sheets can also be made out by all members after a 
discussion has been completed and their comments compared in a 
general analysis of the discussion. 

Extent to Which Memb ership Roles Fulfilled, determines the extent 
to which the different membership roles necessary for -effective 
group operation are actually represented in the group and the de- 
gree to which these different roles are constructive or destruc- 
tive of the work of the group. This kind of evaluation also sensi- 
tizes group members to the need for roles which have not yet been 
assumed in the group. 

Level of Group P rocess and Group Relations determines the effec- 
tiveness of group climate, group relations, leader-group relations. 
It is aimed primarily at evaluating the social climate of the 
group and the personal and interpersonal aspects which underlie 
the effective operation of the group. In general it would not be 
wise to undertake this kind of observation or evaluation unless a 
pe.rson experienced in the field of group training, social psy- 
chology or group dynamics conducts it. 

Effectiveness of Reasoning and Logic determines the extent to^ 
which the group is aprlying sound reasoning and effective logic to 
the process of discussion. An observer can be used for this pur- 
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poce as veil as lor evaluating the effectiveness of communication 
within the group. 



Extent to Which Pr ogram Has Ach ie ved the Goals suated at the ou - 
set of a program^have been achieved. _ To what extent have the dif- 
ferent kinds of behavioral ctringesj in thinki^, ^derstan ing, 
information, attitudes been brought about during the course o 
•the program? 



Evaluation devices and techniques are not, as is so 
merelv an exercise or a method for providing the leader with some in - 
?o^^?ion aS da?a which he then can "file and forget" Neither is the 
purpose of evaluation to provide the leader with 

lenls about the program which will help to build up his ego and make 
him feel happy. The major reason for evaluation is to help 
and the members of the group to know what progress they are 
identify problems impeding more effective progress and to suggest 
methods for dealing with these problems. 



At this point it is important to emphasize the need for feedback 
in connection with all of the evaluation techniques and devices . By 
feedback is meant reporting back to the group the results of the evalaa 
tion. Feedback or the cybernetic loop is important because: 



Since participants, in one way or another, have taken part in 
making the evaluation possible, or since they are the people 
being observed, they deserve to be informed of the results of 
the evaluation. 



Since the effectiveness of group programs depends not alone on 
the leader but at least as much oh the members, 
be informed about the progress and the problems so that .hey 
help in dealing vith them. 



If group-members know that they WiH participate in discussion of 
the evaluation, they will be more willing to participate 
questionnaires:, data -collection or observation which are necessary 

for the eva luati on . 



The general secui’ity of the group can be considerably strengthene 
if they have frequent opportunities to "know where they ^re and 
to find out "how they are doing" through a process of evaluation 

and feedback. 



The group members should know what the purpose of the evaluation 
and observation i . Tell them why you arte carrying it on and what 
you hope to get out of it. Show them how it ties into objectives, 
and how it can help to Biake the program more effective. Once the 
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members understand the need and purpose of the evaluation they 
will be happy to cooperate, especially if they know that they will 
be able to hear and comment on the results. 

Be willing to abide by the results whether good or bad. If 
changes are required, make them. If there is a need for more con~ 
sultation with the group about problems that have been revealed, 
consult with them. It is essential that action be taken if it is 
indicated as a result of evaluation. 

Evaluation may not be a concept which librarians can easily accept. 
So often by training and experience they are conditioned to the demand 
syndrome of library service without extensive consideration of purpose 
and usefulness. However, a sound program of evaluation, one which at- 
tempts to determine the extent to which goals have been achieved and 
the ways in which they can be better achieved in the future, has several 
very practical pay-offs: 

The leader will have a greater feeling of security and satis- 
faction if he really knows to what extent the desired goals have 
been achieved. He continues to learn and to grow and improve 
himself. 

By pin-pointing the goals and emphasizing them both for himself 
and for the participants, the program will be improved. Both 
leader and participants will continually be referring to the 
goals to determine whether they are making progress and how 
they can make better progress. 

The leader can improve continually his own performance and im- 
prove the materials and his methods so that the program will 
have increasing value as he continues to act as a leader . 

Participants, as they are involved in the process of evaluation, 
become more identified with the program and will be more inter- 
ested in participating in future programs . Program evaluation 
provides an effective method of reviewing the major content of 
the program. 

The entire program will be improved. The basic aspects of a 
democratic program will be carried into practice by involving 
participants in the evaluation process and by accepting their 
help in impro'ving the program. 
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SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 



The semanic differential is a technique used to measure your feel- 
ings about a thing, a person, or an idea. At the top of each page 
is a word or phrase followed by 10 scales. Each scale consists of 
two opposing adjectives at the ends of a seven space line._ Place 
a checkmark or X on the scale in the space you feel best fits the 
concept. If one adjective fits better than the other, place the 
mark nearer that first adjective. The more completely the term fits 
better than the other, place the mark nearer that first adjective. 
The more completely the term fits the concept, the closer the mark 
should be placed to it. A mark in the center space indicates both 
terms fit the concept equally well. 

The semantic differential, places more emphasis on the connotative 
value of the scale adjectives than on their denotative value. _ In 
some cases you may feel that the scale adjectives have no logical 
connection to the concept. Remember, we are trying to measure feel- 
ings, not facts. Place your mark on the scale according to your re- 
action to the concept listed. For example, if the word were rose , 
one scale might be kind-cruel . Logically a rose cannot be kind or 
cruel, but most people would feel that rose would rate closer to 
"kind" than to "cruel". This would be indicated as: 



ROSE 1 


1 1 






kind X 1 


'] ^ 







You should work very quickly, using your first reactions. Each page 
has 10 scales and you will be given 15 seconds to complete it. The 
tester will warn you after 10 seconds. Do not omit any scale pr 
make more than one mark on any scale. When you finish a page, wait 
until the tester tells you to turn the page. 
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1. SUPERVISOR 



tender 


1 I 






L 


tough 


flexible 


1 1 


1 


1 


1 1- 


rigid 


active 


1 1 


1 




_j L 


passiv?. 


soft 


i 1 


1 


1 


_J L 


hard 


open 


1 I 


1 


1 ^ 


J 


closed 


strong 


1 1 


1 


1 


1 1 


weak 


hot 


1 1 


1 


1 


1 1 


cold 


nice 


1 1 


1 


t 


1 


awful 


happy 


i 1 


1 


1 


1 ^ i 


sad 


relaxed 


1 i- 


“ ■ 1 

_J 


L. 


_1 1 


tense 



Repeat the above ten scales under each of the following concepts, 
and administer; 

8. CITIZEN CC»JTROIj OF LIBRARY 



2. APPRAISAL INTERVIEW 

3. INSERVIGE TRAINING 

4': LIBRARY INSTITUTE 

5. BLACK COyiMUNITY 

6. CONFRONTATION 

7. FEELING 



9. VOLUNTEERS 

10. ACTIVIST 

11. ENCOUNTER GROUP 

12. ABORTION 

13. WELFARE 
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tolerance of ambiguity 



Please use the following scale to indicate your feelings about 
the statements below: 



Strongly Moderately Slightly 
agree agree agree 



Slightly Moderately Strongly 
disagree disagree disagree 



i 



4 



i 



i 



i 



i 



Please place one of the numbers from 1 to 7 to the left of eac. 

statement > 

1. people who fit their lives to a schedule probably miss most of 
the joy of living. 

2. I would like to live in a foreign country for a while. 

3. An expert who doesn't come up with a definite answer probably 
doesn^t know too much. 

L Tn the Ions run it is possible to get more done by tackling 

Ln! Stople problems rather than large and complrcated ones. 

5. There is really no such thing as a problem that can’t be solved. 

6. A good teacher is one who makes you wonder about your way of 
looking at things. 

7. Teachers or supervisors who hand out vague ass igr^ents give a 
chance for one to show initiative and originality. 

8. The sooner we all acquire similar values and ideals the better. 

9. A person who leads an ’^really has^a^lot^to\e^gratefu^ for. 

miexpected happenings arise, really has a lot to d g 

10. . Often the most interesting and stimulating people are those who 
don't mind being different and original. 

11. A good job is one where what is to be done and how it is to be 
done are always clear. 
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12 . 



It is more fun to tackle a complicated problem than to solve 
a simple one. 

13. I like parties where I know most of the people » more than ones 
where all or most of the people are complete strangers. 

14. What we are used to is always preferable to what is unfamiliar. 

15. Many of our most important decisions are based upon insufficient 
information. 

16. People who insist upon a yes or no answer just don't know how 
complicated things really are. 
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SUPERVISOR ATTITUDES 



Anyone is able to do almost any job if he tries hard enough. 

Agree Disagree 

People are basically ;the sam«a and should be treated pretty much 
alike. A.gree Disagree; 

We are born with certain aptitudes, capacities, and potentials 
and these tend to limrit the things we can dao. 

Agree Disas^ree 

The only kind of recognition that means anything to an employee 
is more money. Agree Disagree 

Intelligence consists of what we'^ leamsd since we were bom. 
Agree Disagree 

Most employees are interested in doing work of which they can 
be proud. Agree Disagree 

If a supervisor knows all about the work to be done, he is there- 
fore qualified to teach others how to do it. 

Agree Disagree - 

Everyone is either an introvert or an extrovert. 

Agree Disagree 

Heredity refers to everything that has happened to us since we. 
were bom. Agree Disagree 

Frustration means that something is blocking the wishes or desires 
of an Individual. Agree Disagree__ 

Teaching is complete only when the learner has learned. 

Agree Disagree^ 

Lack of interest accounts for more loafing on the part of employees 
than does laziness. Agree Disagree_^^ 

Introverts and extroverts should be put on a job where they work 
together. Agree Disagree 
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14. If we know an employee well, we can always tell what he'll 

do in a given sitma^'.ion. Agree Diragrea 

.15. Attitudes are usually based on a careful study of th«e facts. 

Agree Disagree 

16. An employee's ability to do a given piece of work is aiisays a 
sure that he is satisfied and properly placed. 

Agree_ Disagree 

111. Am introvert likes to work with others and is usually the "life 
of the party" . Agree Disagree 

1&. Employees are faced with frustrating situations almost every 
day. Agree Disagree 

19. The older we are, the more fixed, are our attitudes. 

Agree Disagree 

20. The best way to overcome frustrations is to fight vigorously. 

Agree Disagree 

21. The motivating factor among most employees is to be paid at the 
end of the week and to be told what to do. 

Agree Disagree 

22. A supervisor should not be too concerned about his employees' 

feelings. Agree Disagree 

23. The person with the highest intelligence, best personality and most 
experience should always be selected for a job. 

Agree Disagree^ 

24. An employee will probably get along faster and better if he has 

two supervisors than if he has only one. 

Agree Disagree 

25. If an employee is dissatisfied with a job at a low Iwvel, he pro- 
bably will also be dissatisfied with any job at a higher level. 

Agree ' Disagree ' 

26. A supervisor cannot be expected to train his employees. He is too 

busy running his department. Agree Disagree 

27. A supervisor should be able to solve his own problems without getting 

all the detailed facts. Agree Disagree_ 
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Grievances and mo~ale problems should be handled by a special 
diepartment set i 2 p for the purpose, rather than by departmental 
supervisors. Agree Disagree 

29. People will wcirk faster and longer if they always have a little 
rmore work ahiead of them than they can possible do. 

aiOTree Disagree 

30. 1!Ihe best way to get the most work from an employee is to make 

him feel he might lo»se his job. Agree Disagree 

31. When correcting the work an employee has been doing work, the 

supervisor shcnJlc have the other employees observe so that they 
won't make the same mistake. Agree Disagree 

32. A well-trained working force is a result of maintaining a large 

training departcieiit . Agree Dlsagree__ 

33. A group of peopile can usually find a better solution to a problem 

than one individual can. Agree Disagree 

34. A good supervisor must be able to perform all the jobs in his 

department. Agree^ Disagree__ 

35. An employer has a right to expect that his employees will leave 

their problems at home. Agree Disagree 

36. A supervisor should never admit a mistake to his employees. 

Agree Disagree 

37. A knowledge of the personalities involved helps in solving problems. 

Agree__ Disagree 

38. Final responsibility for the work of his unit cannot be delegated 

to any else by a supervisor. Agree Disagree 

39. A supervisor who notices that one of his men gets nervous and 

confused whenever he is watched should spend considerable time near 
him until the nervousness disappears. Agree Disagree 

40. The more details a supervisor handles by himself, the better exec- 
utive he is likely to be. Agree Disagree 

41. High wages and job aecutlty are the only things that are important 

to employees. Agree Disagree^ 
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42 . 



43 . 



44 . 



45 . 



46 . 



47 . 



48 . 



49 . 



50 . 



51 ., 



52 . 



53 . 



54 . 



The best a supervisor can do is he has a troublemaker In 

his deparrmp-n; Is to recoamend a dismissal for the employee. 
Agree Disagree 

in trainlBB employee, the first thing the supervisor should 
do is show -i' iaftail how the job is performed. 

Agree Disegrse 



IL's bad pxjiiiccy for a supervisor 
know the to your question, 

know . " Hgr e e 



to tell an employee, "I don't 
but I'll find out and let you 
Disagree 



A supervisor :imould accept and carry out any order he receives 
from an immcr-:runt representative of another department. 

Agree disagree 

In making a seicision, a good supervisor is concerned with hxs 
employees fesliings about the decision. 

Agree Disagree 

A supervisor Twnuld lose respect if he asked his employee for 
suggestions. Agyee Disagree ^ - 

A good instxuEt~ion rule is to emphasize how not to do the job. 
Agree Disagree__ 

Most supervisjsrs fail because they don't have the technical 
"know-how" fc the job. Agree_ Disagree 

It is importismt to understand ourselves before we can under- 
stand otheiss,- Agree Disagree_ 

In order tiE siorrect a worker who has made mistake, a good super- 
visor will .begin by pointing out the mistake. 

Agree Disagree 

The personnel or training department should be responsible to 
see that training is done in all departments. 

Agree Disagree 

A supervisor should be an introvert; otherwise he would spend all 
day talking with others in the plant and would accomplish very 
little. Agree Disagree_ 

Most employees have a bad attitude toward the company because 
they feel tise^ don't get paid enough. Agree Disagree 
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59 . 



60 . 



61 . 



62 . 



63 . 



64 . 



65 . 



66 . 



67 . 



Consideration and friendliness are useless in handling tough 
workers. Agree Disagree — 

An employee of average intelligence should be able to do a job 
after he is told and shown how >it should be done. 

Agree Disagree_ 

A supervisor will get the most work from his employees if he 
watches them closely. Agree Disagree 

The supervisor is closer to his employees than he is to 
management. Agree Disagree 

A supervisor would be wasting his time talking with his em- 
ployees about their families, interests, and outside -the- 
plant problems. Agree_ Disagree 

A knowledge of learning curves and plateaus is important to 
a supervisor. Agree Disagree 

If we have problems bothering us, we should keep them to our- 
selves and solve them the best way we can. 

Agree Disagree 

A supervisor should represent his employees to top management . 
Agree Disagree 

Employees who have bad attitudes should be encouraged to quit. 
Agree_ Disagree 

As long as he gets the work done, a supervisor does not have to 
set a good example by his personal conduct. 

Agree Disagree__ 

It is a good idea to tell an employee he has done a good job in 
front of other employees. Agree Disagree 

The best way to train a new employee is to have him watch a good 
employee at the job. Agree Disagree 

Follow-up to see how an employee is doing isn*t necessary if he 
got started in the right way. Agree Disagree 

Even if he thinks it is wrong, a supervisor should do whatever 
his boss tells him to do without questioning it. 

Agree Disagree 
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68 . 



69 . 



70. 



71. 



72. 



Criticizing an employee for his mistakes will bring better 
results than praising him for his good work. 

Agree Disagree^ 

Before deciding on the solution to a problem, a list of 
possible solutions should be made and compared. 

Agree Disagree____ 

A supervisor should be willing to listen to almost anything the 
employees want to tell him. Agree _ Disagree^ — 



The supervisor can do very little to 
because company policy controls such 
and bonuses. Agree — 



make his employees happy 
things as wages, vacations 
Disagree 
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75. 



The training needs of a department should be determined by 
the supervisor in change. Agree Disagree__^ 



A supervisor in a large department should never delegate any 
of his authority to a subordinate; he should delegate only 
responsibility. Agree Disagree 

A supervisor doesn't have to be a leader if he has all the 
"know-how" for the job. Agree Disagree__ 



76. It pays for the supervisor to spend a lot of time with a ne 
employee to be sure he is well trained on his first job. 
Agree Disagree 
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PLAeiING A MINI -INSTITUTE 
James G. Williams 



Chor-KlJ r-.t of Items and Activities; 

.. List goals for 3 d.ay Mini -Institute . 

Prepare outline of activities for each session to help meet 
goals . 

Contact branch librarians and explain Institute and need to 
recruit a community liaison leader. 

.. Selecting a candidate for invitation. 

. . to invite . 

. . Set date for Institute . 

.. Arrange for facilities - space, equipment, etc. 

Prepare printed materials for Institute members. 

.. Prepare evaluative materials. 

Prepare audiovisuals for Institute sessions, if needed. 

.. Check out facilities - seating, equipment, materials, etc. 
.. Confirm speaker's participation, if any. 

.. Arrange refreshments, meals, other social activities. 

. . Write report inc3-uding results of evaluation. 

GOALS AMD OUTLIME FOR 3 -DAY MINI -INSTITUTE 
WITH 3 - 2 hr. SESSIONS /DAY 



Goals: 

Increasr.d sensitivity to the major factors in group processes 
. . Understanding the dynamics of group leadership. 

. . Increased understanding of individual roles in group processe 
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II. 



Broaa Outline of Sessions: 
Session 1. 



]£j;j^-^; 2 ^od.uctions and. "welconie plus housekeeping routines. 

. Purpose and goals (group discussion). 

Sumiaary. 

Session 2. 

Llhrary as a communication's agent in the commianity. 

. Communication skills - listening, interviewing, counseling 
etc. 

Session 3- 

, Film on interviewing and commtinlcatlons . 

. Group discussion - role playing, listening, games, roles. 
Session 4. 

. Group structures, content, leadership. 

. Group leadership - art or science? 

Session 5- 

. Group roles. 

. Group hulldlng and maintenance. 

Session 6. 

The library role in community group activities . 

. Planning an action program of involvement. 

Session ?• 

. Experiences in group roles, behaviors, and leadership. 

. Evaluation and planning session. 
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etc. 



III. Detailed Outline of Sessions: 



Session 1. 

. Coffee hour -with introductions and registration. 

. Purpose and goals. 

.. Increased sensitivity to major factors in group processes. 
.. Understanding the dynamics of group leadership. 

. . Understanding individual roles in group processes . 

. Group views, discussion, concensus. 

. Summarize purpose and goals. 

Session 2. 

. Library as a communication agency in the community. 

.. Community structure and group participation. 

.. Need for information resources. 

. . Need for group leaders . 

. . Training group leaders . 

. Communication skills 

.. Verbal vs. nonverbal, and dyad vs. group. 

. . Listening with eyes and ears . 

. . Common causes of communication failures . 

.. Improving communications. 

Session 3* 

. Film on interviewing and communications. 

. . Can group spot tracking behaviors? 

. , What are weaknesses in film? 
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. Group experience in the dyad and group situation. 

.* Role plays - intervie-v;ing. 

.. Role plays - group roles. 

Session 4. 

. Group structures, content, leadership. 

g 0 jia,"\/'fi,or s “ encounter, transitional, prohlem centeied. 
Open discussion. 

.* Controlled discussion. 

.. Subject matter. 

. . Attitudes . 

.. Choosing a leader. 

. . Leadership characteristics . 

. Group leadership - its affects. 

Session 

Group roles - Building and maintenance. 

... Maintenance roles . 

V Information roles . 

.. Opinion roles. 

.. Gatekeeping roles. 

.. Dependency roles. 

. Protection. 

. Secuilty. 

. Approval. 



d\l 
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Session 6. 

. Library role in community group activities. 

.. communicative process. 

.. Educational aspects. 

. . community study . 

. . Leadership role . 

.. Resource center. 

. Planning an action program. 

. . Goals . 

Personnel. 

.. Costs. 

. . Programming . 

.. Implementation. 

Session ?♦ 

. Experiences in group roles, etc. 

.. Role plays. 

.. Practice in group dynamics. 

.. Evaluation of experience. 

. Evaluation and planning. 

. . Instruments for evaluation. 

.. Planning action program for the community. 
. . . Needs. 

.. , Resources. 

... Fitting resouirces to the needs. 
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GROUP ENCOUNTER SITUATIONS 



by 

SARA FINE 
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SELF AWARENESS EXERCISES 



AWARENESS OF EXTERNAL STIMULI; AWARENESS OF PRESENT FEELING: Stand wxth 

your eyes closed, be aware of sounds, smells, sense of others nearby, 
floor under feet; walk around room and try to be aware of sensory per- 
ceptions. 3 top--what emotion are you experiencing rxght now? -.an you 
put a name to it? Tell it to someone? Did you make it more posxtive 
when you communicated it? 



WILLINGNESS TO REVEAL ONE'S SELF: Chose a partner; tell hxm about your- 

self not in terms of facts, but in terms of how you see yourself and 
how you operate. Describe your loneliness moment; tell him somethxng you 
are ashamed of. Tell him r.omething about himself or about how you see hxm 



Did you tell him the truth? How much did you hold back for the sake 
•’politeness’*? How much did you hold back for fear he wouldn t like 



of 

you? 



HOW MUCH SPACE DO YOU NEED; Break into group, mill around wxth your eyes 
closed. Now find yourself a position that is comfortable for you. Reach 
out with your hands and see how far you are from the next person. Move 
aroimd until you sense that you are close enough or removed enough to be 
comfortable. Open your eyes. Would you like to move your posxtxon. 



BASIC TRUST: For a circle. Examine the person on your right. Do you 

trust him? Would you loan him money? Would you trust him with your 
safety? (Tell him so-or not). Do falling backwards exercise. 

AUTHORITARIAN COMPLIANCE: Assign to group that each member hold his left 

earlobe with his right hand. Do not instruct them to let go until some- 
one protests* Go on with next exercise. 

GAMES PEOPLE PLAY: Discuss individual ways of turning others off and turn 
ing them on- Read Game example: Have you tried... Yes, but. Have each 
member name the most effective game he plays. 



PHYSICAL PERCEPTIONS: Have one member jn the center with his eyes closed. 

Choose one member fre^m circle to go in and shake his hand and have center 
member respond to the impressions from the handshake. 

Have members go around circle and tell the person on his right what per- 
ception he has from the other's posture, 

HOW OTHERS PERCEIVE US: Have four people in each group. Each one is pre- 

sented with $10,000 and two months vacation. Have the others tell him 
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what they Imagine he would do with the money and time. No response -rom 
designated member. At end of exercise talk about whether others per- 
ceived you as you perceive yourself. 

Group on group: One member observes the behavior of one group member. 

Form one group and observe recounts his perceptions of the member he 
observed. Reverse procedure but this time with a task to choose a leader 
of the group. 

PERCEPTION OF OTHERS: Choose a partner. One tries to communicate a 

feeling with his facial expression. Other tries to tell how he. perceives 
the communication. Reverse. 

FEELINGS ABOUT VOUCH: Milling around. Pick a partner and with eyes 

closed try to have a conversation with your hands. Have a fight. Make 
up. Now touch his face and see if your feelings about him change. Does 
this make you feel as through you know him better? Do you think this 
is a sensible exercise? 

HONESTY; Pick a partner. Tell him something that you are most afraid of 
Tell him some secret about yourself. 

Tell him something about himself. Ask him a personal question, somethxpg 
that you have wondered about. Did you tell the truch? Why not? 



Life Games 

Aren't you impressed by me? Can you beat that? 

I can't do it myself 
Martyr 

I can do anything. I'll think of something 
I can’t live without you 

Blackmail: I'll kill myself; i'll leave you; I'll quit the job 

Transference: It's all because of my past 

I’ll confuse my messages 
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I’ll be deaf; or 
Big words 
Low voice 
Philosophy 
Small Talk 
Sensitivity 
1*11 pat you on 
Sincerity 



I'll misunderstand you 



the back so you'll like me 



You can't hurt me 
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LISTENING EXERCISES 



1. Ask for strongly opinioned people: about (Women’s Lib) For #5 

2. Close eyeB and walk around room: What do you hear? 

3. Have person in middle with eyes closed, group carries on private 
conversation. What did he hear? Any arguments? Other conversational 
tones? 

4. Use counseling leads: What might the unspoken message be? 

5. Discussion Women’ s Lib: Each person must reflect back both content 

and affect before he can respond. 

6. Pick partner for discussion: Tell your partner when he isn’t listen- 
ing. Say: You say .... but I think you are feeling 

7. Pick out filler phrases that someone uses; respond to them. 

8. Reflection of feeling around the room. 

9. Listen to counseling tapes for undercurrent messages. 

10. Listening to self on tape recorder; respond to own voice; read Perils 
poem. 

DISCUSSION 

1. Dealing with silence; what is client saying with his silence? 

2. Listening skills: What goes on when you listen: 



Mouth closed? 

Eye Contact 

Head, eye, body involvement 

Verbal response 

Silence 

Touch 



What am I going to answer 

He doesn’t know what he’s talking about; forming judgments 
I don’t understand but won’t ask because... 

What does he think of me 



3. Letting other person know you are listening: 



V 
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Non-listening Games 



Wait until I tell you what happened to me; You think you have 
problems ^ 

Missing the point 

Physical games: glancing away, perhaps at watch, around room, 
past speaker, non-listening bodily movement 






COUNSELING LEADS 



3*ve lost one Job after anothiir. The last one was my big chance 
and I muffed it again. I'll never have another chance like that one. 

I grew up in a Jewish neighborhood and I know how those people 
are — money hungryj pushy, loud--I'd gladly see them all in a gas chamber. 



Now that I'm crippled I'll never get married. 

It seems that everything I did was was wrong. Nothing I could do 
would please them. My parents never did love me. 

Did you ever notice that you can't depend on blacks? They're lazy 
and dirty, and if one moved into my neighborhood he'd be sorry he 
pushed where he doesn't belong. 

I couldn": stop myself. I knew I'd be sorry but when the boss told 
me to go to hell I smashed himc 

The other fellows found out I was gay and I could feel them look- 
ing at me as if I were some kind of freak. I can't go through that 
again. I'm afraid to take another Job. 

I get up in the morning and I dread facing another day. Each day 
is so empty. Life doesn't seem worth the effort. 

I kept hoping the invitation would come but when it did I got all 
tight- inside. I wanted to go to the party, but then I changed my mind. 

I wished all evening I hadn't been in^d-ted. 

The teacher never yells at me or even looks at me, but I get a 
stomach ache every time I go into her class . 

Silence. 

I don't know where to begin. 

I don't ha /e any friends. I try to make friends with other people 
but they're nice to me and then they turn away. I'm Just not like othex’ 
people . 

Now they're talking about a minimum income--you get paid for doing 
nothing, for being useless. If tnose people would do an honest day s 
work they'd get paid for it like everybody else. Why should we give 
seme people a free ride. 
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It -was a day like every other day except that it -was different. I 
just knew I couldn't go on — no job, no one who cares about me, nothing 
to look forward to. That's when I decided to end it all. 

He keeps telling me he loves me but I start to wonder about it as 
soon as he leaves for work. And it gets worse as the day goes on. I 
keep wondering if he is really at the office or if he has someone else. 
By the time he gets home I'm so depressed and irritable. If I try to 
ask him anything he gets mad and storms out. 

My boss asked me to stay late again last night. I really didn't 
mind it . 

It's always 'Brian this and Brian thatl' I'd like to never hear his 
name again. Even if he is ray brother I wish he were dead. 

I was in prison. I stole a car. 

I knew it was wrong to throw that rock through the window. 

The other counselor didn't spend so much time with me. I feel as 
though I can tell you anything. 

The other counselor said my boss must have a serious problem to 
make him act like he does . 

What do you think I should do. 
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COMMUNICATION 



Do you sing, or do you saw? 

Do you stroke, or do you rasp? 

Is your voice dead, or soaked in tears? 

Are you machine-gunning me, with the rapidity and explosiveness of each of 
each of your words? 

Do you put me to sleep with lullaby softness? 

Do you take my breath away with the and--and-— and--of your anxiety? 

Do you scream at me, a shrew talking to a deaf neighbor over the fence? 

Do you torture me with mumbling low sounds in order to make me strain 
and come to you to receive your mindless communications? 

Or keep me on tendex*hooks with stuttering, like telling endless jokes for 
just a tiny pane’ le laugh? 

.(s your voice boomingly filling the room, leaving no place for anyone else? 

Or are you whining, whining, whining, turning me into your wailing wall? 

Do you arouse tensions with elevated brows underling a conspiratory whisper 

Do you punish me with the daggers of your Sunday-school teacher s finger- 
pointing screech? 

Drown me with a priest’s oily suffocation? 

Or are you engulfing me in loving sound vibrations, 

Melting me and turning on lush, embracing fantasies? 

No need to listen to the content • 

The medium is the message. 

Your words lie and persuade 
But the sound is true-- 
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Poison or nourishment. 
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And I dance to your music or T run away 
I cringe, or am attracted. 

And get a consolation 
From this investigation: 

I myself can*t be too evil, for many of you 
Are in love 
With my voice. 





GEOUP TASK 



NASA Decision hy Consensus 



First Section (To te taken ty individuals.) Instructions: Yor are a 
member of a space crev originally schedu3,ed to rendezvous with a 
mother ship on the lighted surface of the moon. Due to mechanical 
difficulties, however, yoirr ship was forced to land at a spot some 
200 miles from the rendezvous point. During re-entry and landing 
much of the ship and the equipment aboard was damaged, and since 
survival depends on reaching the mother ship, the most critical 
items available must be chosen for the 200 mile trip. The follow- 
ing 15 items were left intact and undamaged after landing. Yoirr 
task is to rank order them in termr, of their importance for your 
crew in getting to the rendezvous point. Place the number 1 by 
the most important item, the number 2 by the second most important 
item, and so on through number 15 , the least important. 



Box of matches 



Food concentrate 



Fifty feet of nylon rope 



Parachute silk 



Portable heating unit 



Two .l^5 calibre pistols 



Life raft 



Magnetic compass 



One case of dehydrated Pet 

■ milk 

Two 100 lb. tanks of oxygen 

Stellar map (of the moon's 
constellation) 

Five gallons of water 

Signal flares 

First aid kit containing 
injection needles 

Solar powered FM receiver - 
transmitter 



- 
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Second Section (group consensus). This is an exercise group decision 
jjjal^xng. Youx group is to eniploy the niethod of Group Consensus in 
reaching its decision. This means that "che ranh for each of the 15 
survival items must he agreed upon hy each group memher before -t 
becomes a part of the group decision. Consensus is difficult to 
reach. Therefore, not every ranking -will meet with everyone’s 
approval. Try, as a group, to make each ranking one with which all 
group members can at least partially agree. Here are some guides 
to use in reaching consensus: 

Avoid arguing for your own individual judgements. Approach 

the task on the basis of logic. 



Avoid changing your mind only in order to reach agreement 
and avoid conflict. Support only solutions with wh. ' ?u 
are able to agree somewhat, at least. 

Avoid conflict -reducing techniques such as majority vote, 
averaging or trading in reaching decisions. 

View differences of opinion as helpful rather than as a 
hindrance in decision making. 

Key: Take the difference between your ranking and the ranking on 
the key. Add the differences. The lower the score the better. 

These answers are based on the best judgments that are now avail- 
able to you. They are not absolute in answers. 

Little or no use on moon. 

Supply daily food required. 

Useful in tying injured together, 
help in climbing. 

Shelter against sun’s rays. 

Useful only if party landed on 
dark side of moon. 

Self -propuls ion devices could be 
made from them. 

Food, mixed with water for drinking. 
Fills respiration requirement. 



One of the principal means of 
fxnding directions, 
cop bottles for self -propulsion 
across chasms, etc. 



15 Box of matches 
Food Concentrate 
Fifth ft. nylon rope 



8 Parachute silk 
15 Portable heating unit 



11 Two .45 pistols 



12 One case dehydrated 
iPet Milk 

1 Two 100 lb. tanks of 
^oxygen 

3 Steller map (of the moon's 
constellation) 

9 Lij'e raft 
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ll|. M agnetic compass 

2 Five gallons of water 
10 Signal flares 



j First aid kit containing 
injection needles. 

■j Solar -powered FM 

receiver -transmitter 



Protably no magnetized poles; thus, 
ixseless. 

Replenishes loss by sweating, etc. 

P'lstrsss call when line of sight 
possible. 

Oral pills of injection valuable 

Distress signal transmitter 
possible communication with 
mother ship. 
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GROUP ROLES 



Your need is to challenge the group leadership and to take it over. 

* ^ 

You are the group organizer; your role is to restate, clarify, tahe gro;*p 
consensus and to keep things moving. You are impatient with the slowness 
of group process. 



* * 



You joined this group because you are lonely and the group offers an oppor 
tunity for friendship and warmth. You resist getting to the business at 
hand and would like to keep the group in its socializing stage. 

* Vf 

You are an opinion giver, an active participant in every group you join. 

* * 



Yo^r role is to be the group buffoon; you can't resist a joke. 

* * 



^ou are an encourager who agrees with and accepts the contributions of 
others. You try to be warm and supportive and everyone's ally. You so 
want everyone to like you. 

* it 



You are the group's moralist, highly verbal. 

* * 

You would like to see the leader deposed and replaced. You support anyone 
who challenges him but hesitate to challenge him yourself. 

it it 
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You are very timid and contribute only when proded, coaxed, supported. 

* it 

You represent a reaction group which isi philosophically opposed to this 
group * s functioning . 

* * 

You would like to make this a therapy group where feelings and insight take 
precedence over the ta; .. You muster some allies to you cause. 

* * 

You are a "hostile bastard (or b-»tch)" who sees the negative side of every 
issue. You resist change and movement; you keep bringing up dead issue,'. 

•k 

You consider yourself an expert (and probably ’re) on the issues around 
which the group is formed* You“d like them to know it. 

You are the leader by appointment and position. 

k -k 

You represent the power and authority of the institution. You are the 
leader's superior. You are present as a judgmental observer. Let this 
somehow be known. 
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SOCIAL SYSTEMS EXERCISES 



Draw a picture of your family system indicating "both the inside group 
and outside group. Make a visual notation (e.g. a diagram) of forces 
that bombard the system from without. Make a heavy mark to indicate 
your own position in that system. Then consider the following questions 

1. TO whom are you subordinate? Whom do you have dominance over? 

2. What are the nonverbal, symbolic manifestations of authority and 
subordination? 

3 . If you could change your position where would you place it? 

4. How is communi cation made from one level to another? How do various 
recipients respond to communications made to them? 

5 . How are rules made? How are they changed? What about metarules? 

6 . Is it an open or closed system? Are individual difterences viewed 

as a threat or are they valued? 

7 . In what ways is it an effective operation? In what ways is it not? 

8 . List five abstractions that describe it? 

9 . Name a role that e' ,ch member plays. 

10. How do tasks get done or problems solved? 

11. Think of ways in which the system operates politically: mustering 

allies, waging "war, vying for leadership, subversion, going to top 
administration" . 

12. What are the basic assumptions about people under which the system 
fionctions? 

13 . What kinds of support does the system provide? When does it with- 
draw support? 
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14. now is authority challenged, actively or passively? 



Repeat the exercise using you.r work sutuation as a system to he looked 

at: 

15 . How would you like to see the system change? How would you go 
about changing 

16. How might in-service training operate to effect change in the 
systeKo? 

Kow good a manager is this supervisor: 

1 . To be sure the details he has assigned to his people are handled 
absolutely correctly, he has tl.am check with him frequently each 
day. 

2. He is happy to devote extra time on and o>!f the job to complete 
details which his subordinates don't handle. 

3 . His desk is carefully organized so that numerous messages, memos, 
letters and work orders are arranged neatly. 

4. His office is freely visited by his people vho ccme to him for 
careful planning, organizing, checking and directing their work. 

Questions: 

1 . Would you like to work for him? 

2 . Are you like him? In what ways? In whai '= vs are you djfferent? 

3 . Is he a good subordinate? 

4. How do you imagine his behavior at planning meetings with peers ? 
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5- In what kinds of situations would such a supervisor excel? 

6. Is it relevant to know the calibre of people under him? Above him? 

7 . What if he is the only one who knows how to do this operation? 

8. How do you imagin'? his superior? 

9 . Do you see room for change and growth in the system under him? 

10. Change involves risk. Do you see him as willing to risk? 

11. Any thoughts about his family life? 

12. j) j his subordinates like him? 

Promotion of ability: one reaches his level of incompetence for kinds 

of competence for which one is promoted. This may not be relevant to the 

higher position. Three kinds of competence: Technical specialty 

Administrative; decision 
making, paper work 

Human Relations 
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TRIAD SUPERVISION MODEL 

Counselor -Client -Observer 

Observer's' function is to waoch interview ana ask questions of: 
Counselor : 

What were you feeling at that moment ? 

Wh>' did you ask that particular question^ 

What was your reaction to client’s revelation? 

Incongruity between what you say and the way you say it? 

What else might the client ha^-e been conmrunicating? 

What is going on between you and the client? 

What is your hypothesis about the iinspoken issues? 

Were you pulling away? Avoiding a confrontation? Avoiding a 
revelation? 

Point out strengths. 

Client ; 

How did you respond to that question? 

What is going on between you and the coxxnselor? 

Are you being listened to? 
you being listened to? 

Are you having any kind of reaction that you’re not voicing 
to counselor? 

What would yo> him to ask next? 

Hovr do you feel right now? 
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THE highland news 



JULY. 107 1 



woTTrE TO ALL PERSONNEL 



..Please post on Bulletin Board 



As of today, the following changes are in effect: 
doctor, you are able to come to work. 



Death: 



Leave of 
Absence : 



Death; 



ALSO 



(Other than your own). This is no excuse; there xs nothing you 
can do for them, and we are sure that someone else with a les- 
ser position can attend to the arrangements. However, the 

funeral can be held in the late afternoon, we will be glad to 
let you off one hour early, provided that your share of work 
is ahead to keep the job moving in your absence. 

(For an operation). We are no longer allowing this practice 
We wish to discourage any thought that you may need an operation, 
as we firmly believe that as long as you are an employee here, 
vou will need all of whatever you have and you should not con- 
sider having anything removed. We hired you as you are, an 
to have anything removed would certainly make you less than 

we bargained for. 

(Your own). This will be accepted as an. excuse, but we would 

(lOur j „ oc feel -it i= vour duty to teach some- 

like a two-week notice, as we reel ic iw yi-ui. 

one else your job. ^ 

Entirely too much time It being spent In the restroom. » bhe 
future, we will follow the practice of going in alphabetical 
order For instance, those whose names begin with A will 
go from 8:00 a.m. to 8:15 a.m. ’'B" will go from 8:15 a.m. to 
8*30 a m. , and so on. If you are unable to go at your time, 
i^ will be necessary to wait until the next day when your turn 

comes again. 
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CLIENT GAMES: Why Don’t You,.. Yes, But 



GIRL: I’tn so plain and dull that 1 never have any dates. 

COUNSELOR: Why don't you go to a good beauty parlor and have your hair 

done? 

GIRL: Yes, but that costs too much money. 

C. : Well, how about buying a magazine with some suggestions for different 

ways of setting it yourself? 

G. : Yes, but I tried that--and my hair is too fine. It doesn't hold a 

set. If I wear it in a bun, it at least looks neat. 

C.; How about using makeup to dramatize your features then? 

G, : Yes, but my skin is allergic to makeupi. I tried it once and my skin 

broke out • 

C,: They have lots of good new nonallergeric makeups out now. Why don't 

you consult a dermatologist? 

G,: Yes, but I know what he'll say. He'll say I don't eat right. I know 

I eat too much junk and don't have a well-balanced diet. That's the 
way it is when you live by yourself. Oh, well, beauty is only skin 
deep. 

C.: Well, that's true. Maybe it would help if you took some Adult Educa- 

tion courses, like in art of current events. It helps make you a good 
conversationalist, you know. 

G.: Yes, but they're all at night. And after work I'm so exhausted. 

C.: You could find time if it were important enough. 

G.: Yes, but that's easy for you to say. You have so much energy. I'm 

tired all the time. 

C.: Why don't you go to bed at night? No wonder you-* re tired when you sit 

up and watch "The Late Show" every night. 

G. ;/ Yes, But I've got to do something that's fun. That's all there -is to 
do when you're like me. 



RESULTS: 

Discussion has gone full circle. She begins with the complaint that 
she is plain and dull, ends up begging the question with the final 
reason: she is plain and dull because that's the way she is. 

Counselor is completely frustrated. 

Next game is "Isn't Life Awful?" 

Reward for Girl: she doesn't have to do anything about herself be- 

cause she has proven that nothing can be done* She doesn't need 
to change « 
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CLIENT GAMES: Why Don't You,.. Yes, But 



WOMAN; "My husband always insists on doing our own repairs but he never 
builds anything right." 

FRIEND; "Why doesn't he take a course in carpentry?" 

W.: "Yes, but he doesn't have time." 

F.: "Why don't you buy him some good tools." 

W.; "Yes, but he doesn't know how to use them." 

F.2: "Why don't you have your building done by a carpenter?" 

W.: Yes, but that would cost too much." 

F.3; Why don't you just accept what he does the way he does it?" 

W.: Yes, but the whole thing might fall down." 



RESULT : 

This exchange is usually followed by silence or broken by a phrase 
like, "That's men for you, always trying to show how efficient they 
are." 

Payoff for W.: she plays the child to many anxious parents. 

It is unlikely that any suggestions had not already been thought of 
by client. The purpose of the game is not to get suggestions but 
to reject them. 

Variation of the game by counselor or friend: "Have you tried,,.?" 
What games might follow this one? 



THE NAlffi OF THE GAME IS... 



"Nowadays" 

"He's already but..." (Finding a person's blemish) 
Still wearing mini-skirts 
Doesn't have a savings account 
Hasn't read Neitche 
Can't hold his erection 
What's he trying to prove 
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Why didn't you.... No, but... 

If it weren't for... 

Feel sorry for me 

Mine is better than yours 

That's the way I am; don't try to change me 
People say. . .they say. . .everyone known. - . . 

Missionary Game - You've got to save me and I dare you to do it. 
I've got it; you get it. 



O 
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RESOURCE PROBLEMS 



Client Is an attractive, late adolescent girl. Her approach to you 
is make timidly, even sheepishly, and her appearance would indicate pro- 
found fatigue and sleeplessness. She asks for the medical section with 
a note of futility, as though the answers to her questions are not to be 
found in books. Conversation reveals that the girl is unmarried and 
pregnant. To whom do you refer her? What are the implications in your 
choice? How do your own values affect this choice? 

Client is a concerned father whose approach is made boldly and 
directly. He asks for help in finding an agency that will help his teen 
age son with a drug problem. The son has dismissed the idea of being 
admitted to a hospital or of consulting the community mental health agency . 
To whom do you refer him? What factors made you decide on your choice 
(i.e., color, economic reality, etc.)? 

Client wants to know how to gat in touch with a free legal services 
agency. He is being relocated by the University and feels alone and 
abandoned in his frustration and anger. He suspects that there are others 
sharing his feelings but doesn't know how t® reach them. You, being a ^ 
University librarian, have a vested interest in the University's position, 
i To whom do you refer him. To what extent does your own stance affect 

youx x^sferral choice? 

i 

I Client is depressed, barely verbal, (perhaps deficient?) black 

I youth. Conversation reveals him to be out of work, and when he stands 

; up he drags a leg behind him. To whom do you x er him? Why? How far 

will you go in getting him there? 

Client is an old man whom you have notice requently in the reading 
j room pouring over newspapers and news magazine Today he stares into 

I space and you sit down beside him and start a ■ ">nvexsation« He begins to 

I talk about how alone he is, how bored and depr ssed. What do you do for 

I him? 

[ Client is black, 40, well spoken and simply says, need a job. I 

I have no training. Can you help me?** Where do you send him? 

I Client is a young, studious, clean cut young man who wants a book on 

Canada. Your initial assumption is that he is a high school senior on 
j 3 research assignment is questioned when he reveals that his ciraft number 

I is up and he is in an agony 6f indecision about his beliefs and feeling 

about the war. How do you feel about the draft. To whom do you refer him? 



! 
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OlienL is a lonely, frightened, recently divorced woman with two 
children. She asks for information about available groups she might 
join to find friendship and support. Where do you send her? 

You noticed the client because she is extremely attractive and well 
dressed and is reading Morton Hunt's The Affair. She approches you to 
ask directions but you sense her hesitation to leave, and to your 
tion, "Can I help in some way?" her eyes fill with tears. Finish the 
Story and decide on a referral. 

Client is browsing the Boys* and Girls’ room and finally asks for 
help in findiiig easy books that would appeal to an older child, when 
you suggest that there is some such available material for children with 
"learning disability" she is startled. She has never heard that phrase 
which seems to desci’ibe her child's situation. To whom do you t-c er e 

Client is a middle aged woman who seems out of place as she sits 
at a desk in the psychiatric hospital library which is bustling with 
students and professionals. She has closed her book on the dynamics of 
suicide and is staring into space. She responds to your smile and your 
expression of concern by telling you that her husband is acting strange y 
and she is trying to find a way to help him. To whom do you refer her. 

Client is a foreign student studying international affairs at the 
University. He and his young wife have been unable to make friends in 
in their neighborhood. In your conversation you find him to be extreme y 
knowledgeable and witty, but it is difficult to understand his heavily 
accented English. To whom do you refer him? 

RESOURCE ASSIGNMENTS: Ground rules 

1. You may interpret and expand information presented to you as long as 
you can justify your interpretations. 

2 Is there an agency or several agencies in this area concerned with 
the problem at issue? Could you give directions for finding them. 
Could you give the name of an individual to see? 

3, You may only be able to find a source, where the client may then in 
turn be able to obtain further information. If you have gone as 
far as you can in obtaining specific information, project what your 
next step ox the client's next step would be. 

4. Were you able to make any kinds of judgments about the referral 
source? 



1*1 
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5. 



Keep a record of your thought processes, decisions and subsequent 



act ions « What experiences did you have and what were your reactions 
to those experiences? 

6. Can you give reasons for the referral decisions that you made? 



Issues to consider in this assignment: 

1. Have you listened to the client and allowed the real problem to be 
revealed? Do you have any feeling that you may not be responding to 
the real issue? 

2. Do you feel any responsibility for checking out referral sources? If 
you do, how do you go about making some evaluation? 

3. To what extent do your own vested interests, hang-ups, values in- 
fluence your referral decisions? 

4. How far will you go in giving support and direction? How much con- 
vincing and/or follow through do you feel is appropriate? 

5. What does it feel like to be ^'disadvantaged” by: 



(a) Unfamiliarity with available community resources, 

(b) Timidity in approaching an unknown voice in an unknown agency 
(This may be an vmcomfortable experience for you — it will be 
uncomfortable for the client) . 

(c) Inability to evaluate the appropriateness or effectiveness 
of the resource chosen. 
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AN ENCOUNTER AGENDA 



A distinction is sometimes made between a discussion (learning) group 
and an action group. 3ut this distinction is often a matter of emphasis 
rather than a categorical separation. This is especially true in situations 
where group participants are emersed in roles which have economic, political 
or professional significance and especially where a common goal-set is not 
shared by all participants. 

The following group meeting may serve as an example of a typical situ- 
ation where each participant "marches to a different drummer.” Librarians 
with administrative experience will recognize many of the "hidden agendas 
operating within the group discussion, as well as the attempts made towar s 
a consensus# 



This transcript of an encounter session represents a process which 
while it may be called a group activity can hardly be described as a pro- 
cess of communicative development. It is all too typical of the usual 
practice of group encounter where each participant remains an individual 
'jeeking personal aggrandizement and views the subject of the agenda ^rom a 
vested intisrest viewpoint. 



It „s rather obvious that each person speaks for his role not in the 
sense of the interactive roles of group dynamics but of the hidden agenda 
types based on the social and political game of checks and balances. It 
is interesting to compare and contrast the deliberate patience of the county 
manager and the county librarian with provocative "spontaneity' of the 
politicians who appear to be arguing from a point of view calculated to 
appeal to an audience. 



The analysis of encounter situations may prove useful to the practi- 
tioner of the group process. Insight can be gained into the effect of 
various techniques and into how these can be employed for the improved 
productivity of individual participants. The following points may serve 
as a guide to encounter situation analysis: 



GROUP ENCOUNTER ANALYSIS 



1. Individual peirscnal perception. 

2. Yout' perception of others as related to the actual situation. 



3. Techniques utilized in a presentation: 
Discussion 



Trial balloon 

Payoff 

Threat 

Emotional appeal 
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4 . 



Alternative processes of presentation. 

5. Processes and alternatives of response to examination end questioning. 

6. Communication principles involved in behavior of communicator 
and receiver: 

Listening behavior 



Repetition 



Extra-verbal aids 



7 Analysis of decision procedure. How does the individual or a 
group arrive at a terminal point in the decision process? 

8. Possible alternatives for handling group sessions, and their analyses 



Two of the major activities in which students are involved as a of 

the GSLIS-GSPIA Urban Library-Community Encounter Simulation at the Unxversx y 
of Pittsburgh include budget making and the development of laws for a simu- 
lated county which in this case is Allegheny County in Pennsylyanxa . Items 
on the budget include general expenditures, debt payments, health, education 
and welfare, public works, safety regulation and recreation, urban renews 
and a variety of capital expenditures. While these j.tems of budget may con- 
stitute the formal agenda, many "philosophical" digressions occur which 
happens in the following transcript of a closed meeting held to defxne the 
function of the floating librarian acting as a community communxcatxons agent. 



From time to time it is necessary for the county commissioners to meet 
with individual staff members in private hearings. The following encounter 
was taken from a session specifically called to review the budget request 
of the Communications Department of County government. The meeting was a 
closed session which means that only those invited were expected and allowed 
to attend. 



The background of the setting is one in which a citizens' group at a 
previous meeting requested a substantial cut in the Communication Depart- 
ment's budget because of alleged ineffective services, ^^e County Coimxs- 
sioner. have already spent about five mtnutea vxth some staff tn discussing 
the general concepts of "information and power" in the community. Durxng 
the initial few minutes just previous to opening the meeting the Commission 
chairman found it necessary to ask several interested citizens to leave 
because the meeting is closed. Some aggressive feelings were expressed by 
both sides. However, the citizens left quietly. 
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in the discussion, the following participants can be identified; (Chr. 
Com.) Chairman of the Allegheny County Commissioners and ) 

as SiE* (Mai. Com.) the Majority County Commissxoner or „huck, (Mxn. Com.; 

the Minority County Commissioner or Tuck. the^county 

administrative executive is also refered to as Cev. (Co. Lxb.) as the county 
librarian is Don. Zonglit is the floating librarian who has 
because of his activist activity in the community. (Instr.) 1 
instructor who may attend any of the meetings in the encounter simulatxons. 

Librarians and others who may be interested in simulation and the 
community development approach to librarianship 
t°r.riaL in the Community . Bookstore. University f 

The rationale, assumptions and procedures are presented xn thxs document 
for a library-community encounter environment. This 

veloped at the Graduate School of Library and Informatxon Sciences Uni 
versity of Pittsburgh for research and 

land use and legal data of Allegheny County (metropolxtan Pittsburgh) 
se^ve rs a cold^start constraints before fifteen weekly cycles carry the 
encounter system cybernetic in terms of its response to 

machine) and can cause new interpretatxons of theory for 

ceivins the input for the next cycle (man or machxne) . The theory 
threnLopy-SIuclng components of the cybernetic model has been explored 
^rthree pLers before the International Communications Assocxatxon. 
n?owa?rs "ari^tegration of Communication 

Producing Theory" (1970); "Cybernetic Communxcatxons Research (1971). 
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(Maj, Com.) The library is not an essential Testing out a possible definition, 

service. I think it is not 
binding. I suggest, if anything 
comes up, that we just support 
Don's decisions. 
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(Chr. Com.) I* d like to... I'd like to abolish them and Trial solution in an attempt at lead- 

see what the library does about justify- ing towards a concensus, 

ing this type of job. I think it would 
be ^an interesting exercise, for this needs 
to be justified in the political context. 
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(Co. Mgr.) That's my interpretation, what she said, that 
my interpretation 
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(Chr, Com.) Listen, your 're a republican, 
Babyl You ought to understand 
that. 
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and what resources they can mobilize. 

(Co. Lib.) He t^?aches. them how to write proposals. He 
teaches them what the goals are, what goals 
are necessary. 

(Min. Com.) Is he really capable of doing that in society? 



(Chr. Com.) Let me give you an exjmiple. 

Suppose some guy comes in and says 

we want to overthtow the government. 

We want to make a bomb (general 
laughter). I *m serious! 
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(Min. Com.) Okay now. I'm not going to vote for the 
library communication agents, because 
I can see that my information is to 
disseminate information to citizens and 
be able to organize... 
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ENCOUNTER DYNAMICS 



Annotated Bibliography 



Bales, Robert Freed. Personality and Inte rpersonal Behavior. New 
York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1970, 561 p. 

Supplements a natural observational approach to the understandxng 
of personalities and groups xn everyday situations. The entire 
book is an exploration of a method of analyzing group situations. 

An extensive bibliography is appended to this scholarly work. 

Beckhard, Richard. How to Plan and Co nduct Workshops. New York, 

Association Press, 1956, 64 p. . j 

A brief but systematic coverage of general princxples and practxcai 
methods of conducting workshops and conferences. Six phases com- 
prise the basis of the discussion: initial planning, fact fxndxng, 

and evaluation, program development, conference preparation, plannxng 
the conference operations, reporting and follow up action. 

Benge, Ronald. Libraries and Cultural Change . London, Clive Bengley, 

The first nine chapters are an eclectic and personal comment on 
cultural change which will be of interest to a wide audience. The 
last five chapters concentrate on the influence of technology on 
culture and librarianship. 



Bergevin, Paul. Dwight Morris, and Robert M. Smith. Adult Educatx . o ji 

® Procedures: A Handbook of Test ->^ for- Effective Partxcxpatxon. 

Greenwich, Conn., Seaburg Press, 1963, 245 p. 

Reviews the steps of program planning as well as the selectxon and 
use of procedures in conducting formal educational and communxcatxons 
sessions. Techniques and educational aids are itemized and dxscussed. 

Biddle, William W^ and Coureidel J. Biddle. Encouraging 

ment: A Train i ng Guide for Local Workers . New York, Holt, Rxnehart 

and Winston, Inc. 1968, 224 p. ^ 

A training guide intended for nonprofessional and paraprof essxonals 
who live locally with the people who are to participate in program 
development. This is a theoretical as well as a practical gui e. 

It provides a basis for the volunteer who wishes to expand hxs per- 
sonal growth and development through the continuing educational pro- 
cess. 
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Blocher, Donald H. Develcpmental Counseling . New York, The Ronald 
Press, 1966, 250 p. 

As a wide-based study, Blocher 's work is appropriate for pro- 
fessionals who work with any 'age group and the full range of 
socioeconomic and cultural differences within society. Attention 
is given to the counselor as an agent of change who facilitates 
not only development of patrons within the group or as individuals, 
but also as an innovator of constructive change in the instructional 
and cultural milieu. 

Brown, Lyndon 0.; Leland L. Beik. Marketing Research and Analysis . 4th 
ed,. New York, Ronald Press Company, 1969. 

Provides a basic structure for problem analysis and introduces a 
systematic approach to the solution of marketing problems. The 
emphasis is on the scientific method and has been thoroughly re- 
vised to keep pace with the dynamic nature of marketing research. 

Brunner, Edmund deS. et. al. An Overview of Adult Education Research . 
Chicago, Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., 1959, 274 p. 

This is a report and analysis of numerous research projects com- 
pleted in the area of nonvocational adult education. The rxajor 
areas considered are the student, the educator, the role oi the 
group in adult education, and evaluation. 

Cartwright, Dorwin and Alvin Zander. Group Dynamics; Res earch and Theory. 
Evanston, Illinois, Row Peterson, 1953, 642 p. 

This anthology of readings is a basic introduction to the theory of 
groups and group dynamics. Topics considered include group cohesive- 
ness, group pressures and standards, group goals, and leadership. 

Emmert, Philip, and William D. Brooks. Methods of Research in Co mmunication. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1970, 517 p. 

A group of readings selected to center about three topics relevant 
to communication research: 1) research design, 2) research ihethodology 

and instruments, and 3) research technologies. The emphasis’: on pro- 
cedures and instruments is considered necessary to allow new con- 
cepts, principles and theories to be tested. 

Glass, Rhaldrm D. The Practical Ha ndbook of Group Counseling. Baltimore, 

BCS Publishing Company, 1969, 200 p. 

This is a handbook of practical information for leaders of group 
work with children, adolescents, and parents. The orientation of 
the work is centered around the school counselor, but explores 
situations common to all types of group work. 
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Goblembiewski, Robert T. The Small G roup; An Analysis of Rese . a . r . ^ 
and Operations . Chicago. The University of Chicago 

Reviewing fifteen hundred pieces of research in the 

Lall group analysis, this study aims at discerning what in the 

literature is of relevance to students from various disciplines. 

The general pattern of development in methods an resu so sm 
group analysis is outlined, 

Grattan, C. Hartley. American Ideas about Adult Education 1710-1 951 • 

New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

A collection of readings selected to illustrate the charac eri 
thinking by Americans on the subject of adult education over a 
period of two and a half centuries. 

Hall, D. M. Uvnamics of Group Action . Danville, Illinois, The Inters 

The^"howt"^''what," and "why" of group behavior. Both theoretical 
and practical aspects of problem solving and action groups are 
presented . 

Hauck, Mathew and Stanley Steinkamp . Survey and Interviewe r 

Competence. Urbana, Illinois, University of Illinois, 1964.^^ 
Discusses the role of the interviewer in affecting the quality of 
data obtainable on personal interview surveys.^ Means of testing 
interviewer effectiveness are described by reviewing selection, 
training and supervision procedures. 

Hopkins, Terence K. The Exercise Tr.fl.,ence in Small Groups. Totowa, 
New Jersey, The Bedminster Press, 1964, 197 p. 

Answers basically two questions: 1) What factors ^ " 

tribution of influence among the members of a group? and 2) Under 
what conditions does this distribution remain 

The emphasis is upon the group itself rather than upon interpersonal 
relations • 

ryT-il o. The Eff eij'ti've Board. New York, Association Press, 

rpractical^tudy o governing boards in various ^ 

improve them and how to increase effectiveness. Attempts to cover 
all types of boards formed for administrative and review purposes. 

Huenef eld, John. The Communi t y Actidnst's Handbooky A^Gujde to Organizi ng. 
Financing, and Publicizing Communit y Campaigns. Boston, Beaco 

Press, 1970. , 

Provides practical assistance for conducting meegings, seeking 
publicity, raising money and other part-time volunteer civic activity 
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By focusing on complex situations and Machiavellian techniques, 
this introduction to the "underground" goes beyond the general 
how-to manual. 

Kahn, Alfred J., et. al. Neighborhood Information Centers; A Study and 
Some Proposals . New York, Columbia University School of Social 
Work, 1966, 150 p. 

Reviews information and referral systems both in the United States 
and England. In response to perceived shortcomings several adminis- 
trative sponsorship models are suggested for support and experimen- 
tation. The report spells out the functions to be discharged by 
an information, advisory, referral, advocacy and citizen feedback. 

Katz, Elihu and Paul F. Lazarsfeld. Personal Influence; The Part Played 
by People in the Flow of Mass Communications . New York, The Free 
Press, 1966, 400 p. 

Presents the results of an empirical study intended to extend the 
scope of traditional communications research by taking into account 
specific notions about the role of people in mass communications. 

The idea behind the study is that opinion leaders can be looked upon 
as another medi\am of mass communications. 

Kemp, C. Gratton. Perspectives on the Group Process; A Foundation for 
Counseling with Groups . Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1964, 388 p. 

An interdisciplinary selection of readings in the major topics of 
small group theory. The aim is toward not only a horizontal but 
also a vertical understanding of group dynamics. 

Kidd, J. R. How Adults Learn . New York, Association Press, 1959, 324 p. 
Brings into a coherent pattern the theories and communicative 
applications directly relevant to the education of adults. The 
approach is introductory rather than definitive. 

Knowles, Malcolm S. ed, Hsndbook of Adult Education in the United States . 

4th ed., Chicago, Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., 1970. 

A basic reference work in the field of adult education. A whole 
range of topics is considered by numerous authors, e.g,. program 
development, methods, research, instructional programs, and the 
different types of adult education. The presentation is intended 
for as wide an audience as possible and has appeared approximately 
every ten years since 1934. 

Kramer, Ralph M. and Harry Specht, eds. Readings in Community Organization 

Practice . Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1969, 458 p 
A reader, the purpose of which is to bring together a representative 
Sample of current writings relevant to the practice of community 
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organization in the United States. The essays selected, in the 
editors' opinion, contribute to the understanding of community 
organization, thereby strengthening the shortsightedness of or- 
ganizational goals and personal ideology. Topics include commu- 
nity analysis, community problem solving, the roles of the pro- 
fessional change agent, the management of social conflict, and 
social planning. 

Levy, Ronald B. Human Relations; A Conceptual Approach . Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, International Textbook Company, 1969, 209 p. 

Spells out some of the elements necessary for a foundation and a 
flexible structure in human relations education and gives some 
suggestions for the building of such a structure. According to the 
author's design the basis of human relations education is directed 
involvement; the structure is interrelated groups. The book is 
appropriate for students, teachers and researchers in human relations. 

Lindeman, Edward C. The Meaning of Adult Education . Montreal, Harvest 

House, 1961, 143 p. . . ^ u 

A classic essay, three decades out of print at the time of publish- 
ing, concerned with the underlying philosophy of adult education. 

The meaning and importance of continuing education is thoughtfully 
presented. 

Lippitt, Ronald; Jeanne Watson, and Bruce Westley. The Dyn amics of 

Planned Change; A Comparative Study of Principles an d Techniques. 

New York, Harcourt, Brace & World, 1958. 312 p. 

A comparative study of the principles and techniques which furnish 
the basis of the work of the various types of professionals con- 
concerned with planned change. The phenomena of planned change. 

The change agents role, and the phases of planned change are 
studied. A classified bibliography is appended. 

Liveright, A. A. Strategies of Leadership In Conducting Adult Education 
Programs . New York, Harper, 1959, 140 p. 

A handbook designed to assist volunteer leaders of informal adult 
education groups to understand the dynamics within the group and im- 
prove the overall program. The discussion is based on a three-year 
study of representative adult education groups,-^ 

Meier, Richard L. A Communications Theory of Urban Growth . Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, MIT Press, 1962, 184 p. 

Within a communications-oriented framework, urbanization and urban 
organization are explained , The author's contention is that infor- 
mation theory provides more powerful explanations of human organi- 
zation than do the more traditional fields of study. 
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Merrihue, Willard V. Managing by Coimnunication . New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1960, 306 p. 

A practical business and industrially oriented study of communi- 
cation focusing on supervision and management. The approach is 
on how to get work performed through people. 

Miles, Matthew B. L earning to Work in Groups; A program Guide for 

Educational Leaders . New York, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1959, 285 p. 

Improving the quality of group work in schools is the purpose 
of this work. Emphasis is on ways of solving problems. Processes 
and procedures are explicated in an attempt to unify theory and 
practice. 

Morgan, Barton, Glenn E. Holmes, Clarence E. Bundy. Methods in Adult 
Education . Danville, Illinois, The Interstate, 1960, 180 p. 

An elementary text that presents principles of adult education, 
methods of teaching, and practical techniques. Both small informal 
and large formal group situations are reviewed. 

Mott, Basil J. F. Anatomy of a Coordinating Council; Implications for 
Planning . Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh Press, 1968, 255 p. 
The coordinating process as it is embodied in the mechanism of an 
interagency committee at the state level in New York. Topics dis- 
cussed are what a coordinating council can do in principle; how 
it handles conflicts of interest among member agencies; under what 
conditions the members cooperate; informal rules, strategies, and 
tactics; and the impact of external grotps on the council. 

Mulder, Mauk. Group Structure, Motivation and Group Performance. The 
Hague, Mouton & Company, 1963, 110 p. 

A technical discussion Of three experimental invent igat ions on 
communication structures. The study revolves around the dynamic 
rather than the positional aspects of communication. 

Nylen, Donald, J. Robert Mitchell and Anthony Stout. Handbook of Staff 
Development and Human Relations Traitiing; Materials Developed for 
Use in Africa . Washington, D.C., NTL Institute for Applied Be- 
havioral Science, 1967, 309 p. 

Extensive resource book for human relations trainers, it provides 
both a framework of theory about indivj.duals and groups, plus ideas 
and activities which may assist individual and group analysis of 
the phenomena which interferes with satisfactory interpersonal re- 
lations and group performance. 
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Phinney, Eleanor. Library Adult Education in Action: Five Case Studi es. 
ChicagOj American Library Associationj 1956, 182 p. 

Five case studies of public libraries with well developed, but 
different types of education services for adults are presented and 
analyzed. The studies are intended as illustrations rather than 
as models. 



Rice, A. K. Learning for Leadership; Interperso nal and Intergrou£ 

Relations. London, Tavistock Publications, 1965, 200 p. 

From the author's own experience as a conference director and 
group reltions trainer, this account in applicable to group re- 
lations conferences and workshops. The scope of the book covers 
three major areas: the concepts and a sstimpt ions behind conference 
design; conference events, role of the director as well as re- 
lations within the staff group. It considers differemcies between 
training and therapy. 

Rosenherg, Morris. The Logic of Survey AnalysiJS. .. Kew York, Basic 
Books, 1968. 

A technical study of various types of test y^iables well 
as survey analysis considered in its more ^i^eral aspect. The 
emphasis is on analysis rather than data cnilikeccion or: processing. 

The last two chapters relate case studies xesAevant to ths theoretical 
discussion, 

Sanders, Irwin T. Making Good Coi.-nunities Better ,, 2nd ed. Lexington, 
Kentucky, University of Kentucky Press, 1953, 197 p. 

Basic principles of community organization: what makes a good 

community and how communities differ. Also a practical guide for 
community leaders in promoting group and community involvement in 
civic programs. Specific procedures of community development are 
outlined in the concluding chapter. 

Schreier, Fred T. Modern Marketing Research; A Behavioral Science 

Approach . Belroiont, California, Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1963. 

A basic text describing the theory, operations and procedures 
of marketing re seach. 

Smith, Alfred G. , ed. Communication and Culture; Re adings _ J.n„ t^e 

of Human Interaction. New York, Holt, Rineharf and Winston, 1966, oZ6 p 
"Phis is a wide selection of readings which concentrates on the vari- 
ous processes of human communication. The theory of human communi- 
cation is presented as based on three scientific approaches: mathe=” 

matical theory, social psychology, and linguistic anthropology. 

This theory is then used to analyze three major dimensions of human 
communication: syntactics, semantics, and pragmatics. A substantial 
bibliography is also included. 
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Smith, Karl U. and Margaret Folty Smith. Cybernetic Principles o f 
Learning and Educational Design . New York, Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1966, 529 p. 

The cybernetic interpretation of behavior represents not a 
specialized field of interest but a general theory of behavior 
organization which challenges much psychological thinking in- 
cluding the conversational theories of learning. The approach 
is an attempt to bridge the gap betweai the experimental psycho- 
logy of learning and the practical needs of teaching and training. 

Staton, Thomas F. How to Instruct Suc. -asaf.11y, Modern laachlns Mathodg 
in Adult Education. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1960, 29^ p^ 

Basic principles of educational psychology are covered as well 
as practical methods of teaching procedures. It is intende for 
those who will be teaching adults but who have not had ^tensive 
training or practice. Primarily a "how-to-do-it" manual. 

Turner, John B., ed. Nei ghborhop ^ Organization for Community 

Report of the conference on "Citizen Self-Help Organizations Rele- 
vance and Problems," held at Cleveland, Ohio, March 15-17, 1967. 

New York, National Association of Social Workers, 1968, -i^U p. 
Undertakes to examine practice and issues involved in motivating 
people to take group action on their own behalf. The xelevance 
of selected neighborhood organizations snd their programs are 
analyzed and discussed by the participants of the conference. 

Verba, Sidney. Small Groups and Politic al Beh avior; A Study of Leadershi £.. 
Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1961, f/J P- 
Explores the relevance of small group theory to the discipline 
of political science. The study of leadership and political power 
is the unifying touchstone for both fields. 

Voo s , Henry . Information Needs in Urba n Are as ^ A Summary of Researc h 

in Methodology. New Brunswick, N. J. Rutgers University P^ss, 9 9.^ 
Suggesting that one parameter of the urban problem may >e the function 
of information, this study examines the literature to determine whe er 
measures exist which could be used to determine information needs 
of the urban population. An extensive bibliography indicates the 
literature which has been found to be relevant. 

Weschler, Irving R. and Edgar H. Schein, ed. give ISSUES . ip HhHiq i l ^K e .- 

Training . Washington, D.C., National Training Laboratories, 
National Education Association, 1962, 121 p. 

An anthology of essays pertinent to current issues facing labors ory 
training. Discussioiis include a clarification of goals, description 
of learning theories and the role of the trainer. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 



Supplementary Bibliography 



Abelson, H. I. Persuasion: How Op ini ons eind Attitudes are Changed . 

New York: Springer, 1959. 

Allport, Gordon W. , et al. A Sttudy oif Valaes, A Scale so r Measuring 
t he Dominant Interests in Personality . 3rd. ed. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflir-, I960. 

Almond, Gabriel and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture; Political 

Attitudes and Democracy in Five Nations. Princeton; Prince- 
ton U. Press, 1963, 

Angell, Robert Cooley-? Free Society and M>airal Crisis , Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1958. 

Aranguren, J. L. Human Communicatio n. Translated by F ranees 
Partridge. New York; McGraw-Hill, 1967. 

Berelson, Bernard and Morris Janowitz, eds. Reader in Public 

Opinion and Communication. 2nd ed. rev. New York: Free 

Press, 1966 . 

Berelson, Bernard and Gary A. Steiner. Human Behavior: Shorter 
Edition. (Condensation of Human Behavior; An Inventory of 
Scientific Findings. ) New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1967. 

Berkowitz, Leonard, ed. Advances in Experimental Social Psychology . 
Vols. 1-4. New York; Academic Press, 1964, 1965, 1967, 1969. 

Berio, David K. . ed. Mass Communication and the Development of 
Nations. East Lansing; Michigan State University, 1968. 

Berio, David K. The Process of Communication; An Introduction t o 
Theory and Practice . New York: Holt,'^ Rinehart and Winston, 
1960. 

Bettinghaus, Erwin P. Persuasive Communication . New York; Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1968. 
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Boocock, Sarane S. , and E. O. Schild, eds. Simulation Games 

in Learning . Beverly Hills, Calif. : Sage Publications, 1968. 

Boulding, Kennetb. The Image . Ann Arbor: University of 

Micliigan 1956. 

Buckley, Walter F. , ed. Modern Systems Research for the 

Behavioral Scientist, A Source book . Chicago: Aldine, 1968. 

Campbell, James H. , and Hal W. Hepler, eds. Dimensions in 
Communication; Readings. Belmont, Calif. : Wadsworth, 

1966. 

Caplan, E. K. Evaluation of a program involving multiple community 
agencies. International Journal of Comparative Sociology . 

9: 137-42, June 1968. 

Cantril, Hadley. The Pattern of Human Concerns. New Brunswick, 
N. J. : Rutgers, 1965. 

Cherry, Colin. Cm Human Communication: A Review, A Surye^ y 

and A Criticism . Cambridge: MIT Press, 1966. 

Cooley, Charles H. Human Nature and the Social Order,. New York: 
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